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THOsE offensively boisterous individuals who tramp the decks of 
Channel steamers during a storm and those timid military experts 
who, in comfortable oblivion of the progress of aviation, shake 
their heads as they discuss the danger of constructing the Channel 
Tunnel, do, it seems to me, singular disservice to their country. 
They tend to perpetuate that sense of isolation which has made 
the Englishman a creature apart from the rest of humanity. In 
Germany the adjective which most frequently precedes the word 
‘ Englander ’ is ‘ verriickt,’ or ‘mad’; the Italians, in a proverb 
dealing with those who avoid the shade in the heat of the day, 
couple Englishmen with lunatics ; and probably in half a dozen 
other languages there are adages which emphasise our eccen- 
tricities. This reputation would matter little were it not for the 
readiness with which we, in turn, herd together the natives of all 
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other countries under the contemptuous heading of ‘ foreigners ’ ; 
and it must not be forgotten that it was an English lady who 
became famous by her declaration that ‘ the League of Nations 
would be all right if only it was not for all these foreigners.’ It 
would seem that, as a result of the existence of the English 
Channel, Englishmen are divided into two classes. The larger 
section of the population looks upon natives of other lands with 
a kindly contempt ; the smaller looks upon them as in every way 
the Englishman’s superior. Very few of us can think of peoples, 
whatever their nationality, as equals—can realise that, given 
their geographical, economic and cultural surroundings, they 
think and act in much the same way all the world over. It will 
be the object of this short series of articles to deal with current 
affairs in different parts of the world with impartiality, but 
without an excess of condescension on the one hand or of adulation 
on the other. 

It should surely no longer be necessary to excuse an interest 
in foreign affairs. The war of 1914-1918 emphasised very pain- 
fully our connexion with Europe, and, despite the development of 
Dominion commerce, the Board of Trade figures for 1927 show 
that of our imports 73-13 per cent. still come from ‘ foreign 
countries ’ and 26-87 per cent. from ‘ British countries.’ Of our 
exports (British produce), 57:44 per cent. go to foreign countries 
and 42°56 per cent. to British countries ; and of our re-exports, 
88-92 per cent. go to foreign countries and 11-08 per cent. to 
British countries. Nearly half of our total overseas commerce 
is still with the continent of Europe. Thus, quite apart from the 
obligations and implications of our membership of the League of 
Nations, we cannot possibly afford to ‘ trust to luck’ in foreign 
affairs. 

Since the war the history of the world, and especially of 
Europe, has been made up of a rather pathetic series of attempts 
at reconstruction, and of these attempts two or three of the most 
remarkable have taken place within the past few weeks. M. 
Poincaré has stabilised his franc ; the Chinese nationalists have 
united China, but not themselves, by capturing Peking, or, as it 
must now be called, Peiping; and Mr. Kellogg has brought his 
treaty to outlaw war almost to the point of signature. While 
there remained a possibility that a sudden change in the political 
situation in France might send the value of the franc racing up, 
or, more probably, down, the currency fluctuation epoch of our 
recent history was not closed. We could still recall the days when 
paper money was fetched from the banks in Berlin in wheel- 
barrows ; when theatre tickets were paid for with eggs or pounds 
of butter; when provident Germans who had invested their 
money in Government stocks were compelled to beg from devotees 
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of what is commonly called ‘the gay life,’ who had become 
momentary millionaires, by selling empty wine-bottles from their 
cellars. 

With the stabilisation of the franc—at a figure, incidentally, 
which amounts to an official recognition that the war has destroyed 
four-fifths of the savings of France—we come to the end of that 
period which made world-known figures of Hugo Stinnes (a 
shabby little man whom one sometimes saw shuffling across the 
too luxurious lounge of the Hotel Adlon), Castiglione (the alleged 
street hawker from Trieste who became for a while Austria’s 
richest subject and the owner of a magnificent art gallery in 
Vienna), and Loewenstein (the Belgian banker whose tragic fall 
from his own aeroplane into the English Channel a few weeks ago 
was an end in keeping with an amazingly sensational and spec- 
tacular career). Now that every important country has a 
stabilised currency, the more fantastic and grotesque results of 
the collapse of the rouble, the mark, or the franc will be for- 
gotten as rapidly as we have forgotten the more ridiculous or 
incredible incidents of the war. For myself, I find it hard to 
believe that, as a newspaper correspondent vaguely attached to 
the Polish army in its war with the Bolsheviks, I lunched richly 
and generously off pork and roast goose for the large sum of 1}d. 
in the best hotel in what I should call Graudenz, but what the 
Poles insist on calling Gradziadzu, or that a room with a private 
bathroom at the Bayrischer Hof in Munich cost me roughly rod. 
a night. 

‘ The French deputies have now gone off on their summer 
holidays. They will return in the autumn full of health and 
pugnacity and ready to attack M. Poincaré on every opportunity, 
since they will no longer feel that his fate is bound up inseparably 
with that of the franc. The attitude of the Radical-Socialist 
Party will be particularly interesting, for it has made itself con- 
spicuous by its efforts to be both in the Government and ‘ agin ’ 
it. M. Herriot, the leader of its Right Wing, and President of the 
Council when the Cartel des Gauches was in power, is a Minister in 
a Cabinet which is the frequent object of attack by M. Daladier, 
the leader of its Left Wing. The recent general elections showed 
the country’s dislike of this ambiguous policy, since the party’s 
strength in the Chamber dropped from 140 seats to 117, and there 
is little doubt that if the Radical-Socialist members of the Govern- 
ment could withdraw without causing a serious crisis they would 
hurriedly do so, despite the many charms of office. But M. 
Poincaré made it quite clear that, unless his Ministry of National 
Union received strong support from the Radical-Socialist Party, 
still the largest party in the Chamber, he would resign, and, 
rather than accept the responsibility for a new crisis a week after 
L2 
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the stabilisation of the franc, the Left helped to give him a 
majority of 329. During the holidays, however, feelings of 
independence will reassert themselves, and if M. Poincaré finds 
it necessary to demand a new vote of confidence when the 
Chamber meets again in October, he will not himself dare to hope 
for support on anything like such a generous scale. 

In China things have happened, in the past, in summer rather 
than in winter, when heavy rains made fighting unusually un- 
pleasant. It becomes increasingly probable, however, that the 
days of civil war have come to an end, and, in consequence, China 
is no longer ‘ news.’ It is, of course, extremely difficult to write 
with any confidence of this amazing country, and it often happens 
that the Englishmen on the spot are not the best guides : we have 
every reason to be thankful, for example, that Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain has sometimes appeared rather to neglect the interests of 
the frequenters of the Shanghai Club. Had he not done so, we 
should still be at loggerheads with the movement which controls, 
at any rate nominally, the whole of the country south of the 
Great Wall. In the same way it would have been ill-advised to 
pay overmuch attention in the conduct of the war to the opinions 
of the men who were closest to it, the unfortunate occupants of 
listening-posts and front-line trenches. The observer from a 
distance has a better chance of retaining a sense of proportion. 
Early in July a special service was held near Peking to announce 
to the spirit of Sun Yat-sen the success of the Nationalist cam- 
paign. Chiang Kai-shek, Yen Hsi-shan, and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the three most important generals in China to-day, were present. 
Of Yen Hsi-shan the newspaper reports said little: Chiang Kai- 
shek became so frenzied in his weeping that he had almost to be 
carried away ; Feng Yu-hsiang turned up at the service wearing 
a private’s tattered uniform and a straw hat. How can one 
appreciate adequately the motives and ambitions of people so 
unlike ourselves ? 

And yet, despite the gloomy forecasts of those business men 
in Shanghai who were most opposed to the idea of dealing with 
the Chinese on a basis of equality, the slogans of democracy and 
self-determination of peoples, so often misused elsewhere, do 
seem to have met with success in China. There is at any rate a 
greater prospect of peace throughout this country—roughly the 
size of the European continent—than at any time since the 
revolution of 1911. Sun-Tzu once declared that the supreme 
art of war ‘is to subdue the enemy without fighting.’ But 
military practice has changed since the European Powers and 
Japan took to exporting their unwanted armaments to China. 
The extent of this arms traffic is impossible to check. Some 
months ago telegrams from Peking declared that the Northern 
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armies of Chang Tso-lin alone spent 35,000,000/. on the import of 
arms and munitions in 1927. Last month Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons gave the more reasonable, but 
admittedly incomplete, figure of 330,000/. as the value of arms 
and munitions which passed into China through the customs at 
the Treaty Ports in 1926 (this, of course, leaves out of account 
consignments from Russia). In any case, it is certain that 
warfare in China has become a dangerous thing to Chinese and 
foreigners alike, and everyone will hope that the Nationalist 
leaders will not find, as their predecessors so frequently have done, 
that nothing disintegrates like success. 

When one comes to think of it, General Chiang Kai-shek has 
performed an amazing task. China has roughly one mile of 
railway for each 500 square miles of territory, and as the Northern 
armies of Chang Tso-lin retired they managed generally to take 
with them what little rolling stock there was available, quite 
heedless of the fact, of course, that this rolling stock was generally 
the property of foreign companies. 

Nevertheless the Nationalist armies pushed forward at such a 
pace, and their propagandists won over so many soldiers from the 
other side, that, had it not been for the unfortunate Tsinanfu 
affair, Chiang Kai-shek might himself have entered Peking at 
the head of his troops a month before the date forecast for this 
event by his more sanguine supporters in Europe. The Tsinanfu 
quarrel with Japan and the subsequent Japanese refusal to allow 
Chinese to cross the Tsinanfu-Tsingtao railway delayed him, and 
gave Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘ model Tuchun’ of Shansi, and Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the ‘ Christian Marshal,’ a chance to reach the capital 
before him. Of course they jumped at it. Although Feng 
marched his hymn-singing soldiers until they came through the 
soles of their boots, he just lost the race. Yen was in Peking and 
Feng was just outside it. ‘ Now,’ people said, ‘ we shall see that 
these fellows meant nothing when they promised to support the 
Nationalist cause. They'll either fight each other or both turn 
on Chiang Kai-shek.’ 

Possibly some such struggle might have taken place had 
the Nationalist Government not unexpectedly announced that 
Nanking was to replace Peking as the capital of all China and 
ordered the transfer of the Ministerial offices to the southern city. 
Peking was only valuable because, as the seat of government, 
money flowed more or less regularly into its coffers, to be used 
for irregular purposes by whichever war-lord was in possession. 
As a half-empty town renamed Peiping (translated by some as 
‘ Northern Conquered City ’ and by others as ‘ Northern Peace ’) 
it has lost its attraction, and Feng has made no objection to the 
appointment by the Nationalist Government of Yen Hsi-shan as 
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its ruler. He has even promised sulky allegiance to Nanking, and 
has not denied Chiang Kai-shek’s claims to be generalissimo of all 
the Nationalist armies. 

Can this harmony last ? It is alleged that for one important 
railway post five different generals have appointed their own 
candidates. The struggle between these five nominees for the 
key of the office safe might easily have far-reaching results. But 
the Nationalist Government has put forward a programme 
which must make a strong appeal to a war-weary people. Until 
the 1911 revolution the soldier in China was held in contempt, 
because fighting was looked upon as an unreasonable method of 
argument. The rapacity of the war-lords who have overrun the 
country since the revolution should have encouraged the desire 
for tranquillity in the breasts of the Chinese, who are probably the 
most peace-loving people in the world. The treatment of various 
European officials in Chinese Government services and the reluct- 
ance to make amends for the anti-foreign riots at Nanking in 
March 1927, show that negotiations with the Nationalists will be 
difficult ; but at last we have somebody with whom to negotiate, 
and the very sensible Chinese business conference in Shanghai has 
made optimists of many people by its insistence that all money 
will be withheld in the future unless the armies are disbanded. 
In other words, the struggle becomes one between the generals 
and the financiers. 

There are, it would seem, three dangers to reconstruction and 
development in China. In the first place, the Nationalist generals 
may tire of peace and attack each other, despite this shortage of 
cash. Secondly, they may decide to conquer Manchuria, and there 
come into conflict with the Japanese, nearly half of whose total 
trade with China is with this territory north of the Great Wall. 
Fortunately Chang Hsueh-liang, who has succeeded his father, 
Chang Tso-lin, as Tuchun of the most important Manchurian 
province, has been educated in the United States, and has, in 
consequence, so much sympathy with the Western ideas of the 
Nationalists that he is more likely to collaborate with them than 
to fight them. Thirdly, the foreign Powers, in their anxiety to 
come to unduly favourable terms with the Nationalists, may not 
trouble to reach agreement among themselves. This is a real 
danger, for half the troubles of recent years in China might have 
been avoided had the ‘ foreign devils’ been unanimous in their 
devilry. The Western Powers at any rate have much the same 
problems to face in dealing with the growing sense of nationality 
among the Chinese, and logic would demand a considerable degree 
of co-operation. After all, each one of them must have a proverb 
to remind them that ‘ /’unton fait la force.’ 

But, when all is said and done, the most important of the 
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constructive measures that need attract our attention this month 
is the least logical. The Kellogg proposal for the outlawry of war 
is so vague that each party sees it differently, like the characters 
in a Pirandello play. It is, on the face of it, as unreasonable a 
document as ever took up the time of Foreign Ministers and their 
legal advisers ; and yet it is one of the most important. Govern- 
ments have taken it both too seriously and not seriously enough. 
They have searched through its brief clauses for legal traps that 
were not there, and they have failed to realise that its only value 
lies in its simplicity, its avoidance of those tortuous diplomatic 
phrases which sometimes make a treaty watertight, but which 
always make it unintelligible to the ordinary man upon whom 
the issues of war and peace ultimately depend. 

There was a time when the French were sure that the Kellogg 
treaty was designed to prevent its signatories from carrying out 
their obligations under the League of Nations Covenant. They 
saw danger even in the fact that in his revised draft, submitted 
to the other Powers towards the end of June, it was only in the 
preamble, and not in the treaty itself, that the Secretary of State 
reasserted his opinion that, if one country were to break its 
pledge under this new treaty by resorting to war, the other 
signatories would be free to carry out any sanctions against that 
country which they felt were called for by the Covenant of the 
League. There ensued quite a discussion as to the juridical value 
of the word ‘ preamble.’ And yet Mr. Kellogg, in addressing the 
American Society of International Law as far back as April 28, 
declared there was nothing in the American draft which restricted 
or impaired the right of self-defence, since it was well understood 
that every country was free at all times, regardless of treaty 
provisions, to defend its territory from attacks and invasions. 
Since he has also made it clear that under his treaty it is for the 
countries themselves to decide when war is ‘an instrument of 
national policy ’ and when it is merely a measure of self-defence, 
Mr. Kellogg would seem to come nearer to the conception of inter- 
national law which Bethmann-Hollweg used to defend his inva- 
sion of Belgium than to the new League conception, which trans- 
fers the definition of self-defence from the individual States to 
the community of nations acting through the Council. In other 
words, the more one studies the Kellogg treaty, the speeches he 
has made to interpret it and the covering note which was sent 
with the revised version of it to the Great Powers, the other signa- 
tories of the Locarno Treaty, and the Dominions, the more 
convinced one becomes that, as far as members of the League are 
concerned, no alteration in international law is proposed. 

But it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
three brief and rather vague articles of the American treaty for 
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the renunciation of war. It is easy enough to believe that when 
M. Briand first proposed a Franco-American treaty to Mr. 
Kellogg a little over a year ago his main motive was the hope of 
obtaining from the United States that guarantee of the European 
status quo which had been promised at the Peace Treaty and had 
been withdrawn so shortly after President Wilson’s return home. 
It is equally easy to believe that when Mr. Kellogg answered 
M. Briand by suggesting a multi-lateral treaty he was thinking 
more of the domestic than of the international effects of his 
proposal. But public opinion has taken these two statesmen 
literally, so that, to their own surprise, they have gone on negotiat- 
ing until a general treaty became inevitable. The Kellogg pact 
may be too simple for the jurists, but the League Covenant has 
always been too complicated for the ‘man in the street.’ But 
the ‘ man in the street’ is the potential soldier in another war, 
and if he cannot get on without the jurist, the jurist cannot get 
on without him. The Covenant and the Kellogg pact would 
therefore seem to be, not contradictory, but complementary ; 
this is one point in the pact’s favour. 

In the second place, there is only one country in the world 
which might be able to stand alone, to keep clear of future con- 
flicts, and that country is the United States, with its stupendous 
wealth, its geographical position, and its immense natural re- 
sources. When a nation in so fortunate a situation comes to the 
other nations and proposes a treaty to rule out war as ‘ an instru- 
ment of national policy ’ it would surely have been foolish beyond 
words to reject the offer and thereby to make naval and cut- 
throat economic competition between Europe and North America 
inevitable. 

Lastly, there is the effect of this American co-operation on 
the League itself. The League is based on the idea that if one 
country runs amok other countries must combine to restrain it. 
The military sanction would be a difficult and a dangerous one to 
use, but there is, apart from the United States, no country in the 
world which would risk a war in which it would be absolutely 
isolated. As long as there is a chance that the United States 
would not accept the Council’s definition of an aggressor and 
would continue to trade with a Government which all the other 
Governments had sent to Coventry, war in Europe cannot be 
said to be ruled out, and our own danger of coming into conflict 
with the United States while trying to carry out a blockade on 
behalf of the League remains. Nous allons changer tout cela. It 
is conceivable that the United States would merely ignore a 
nation which had broken its pledges under the Kellogg pact : it 
is inconceivable that this nation would receive active help from 
the United States in resisting police measures instituted by the 
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League as the result of the unanimous vote given by the Great 
Powers and the other countries represented on the Council. 

The fact that the United States were not our allies, but our 
associates, during the war did not make their assistance any the 
less valuable. They may be quite as useful as our associates in 
trying to make the world fit for future generations to live in as if 
they became members of the League. Already the overcrowding 
of the Assembly Hall in Geneva is due in great part to the number 
of American spectators, and day by day in September the Inter- 
national Club is filled with earnest visitors from the United States, 
who, not fatigued by listening to speeches all the morning and 
speeches all the afternoon, like to hear the drone of a statesman’s 
voice during the sleepy half-hour which follows luncheon. 

Just fifty years ago the Congress of Berlin came to an end, 
and presumably many of the people who had attended it went 
home convinced that peace was assured for all time. It is, of 
course, easy enough to be sceptical about the prospects of peace 
to-day, but the guns of Plevna were not ‘ Big Berthas,’ and 
phosgene gas was unknown. The fact that the folly of war be- 
comes increasingly obvious does not, of course, mean that it is 
automatically ruled out. It may be that the attempts to con- 
struct and consolidate which have been dealt with here are merely 
equivalent to the sponging and massaging of a boxer between two 
rounds. The franc may be ‘ pegged ’ only to relapse at the next 
crisis ; the relative calm in China may only be a prelude to fresh 
years of civil war ; Mr. Kellogg’s treaty may only be an attempt 
to lull people into that false feeling of security about which we 
hear so much. These things may be so, but equally they may be 
indications of something bigger and more lasting. Is it not possible 
that even now man may be on his way to prove that he can be 
guided by reason? And, after all, why not ? Ina world in which 
the voice of a man in London can be heard in Australia anything 
might happen. 

VERNON BARTLETT. 
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LANCASHIRE’S TROUBLES 


AN apprehension of facts and causes assists success in the appli- 
cation of remedies. Lancashire employers and employees have 
issued reports, abounding in statistics and suggesting that both 
are aware of the precarious nature of their position. Unfor- 
tunately, the non-textile public, busy with its own fiscal and 
commercial afflictions, has little time for the perusal of these 
reports, and as the textile workers are patient and non-revolu- 
tionary, neither evading their own responsibilities for existence 
nor threatening the Government, little general notice is taken of 
their reports, and the world comforts itself by assuming that the 
industry and the county will muddle through. 

Possibly this unconcernedness on the part of public and 
Government is fostered by the Lancashire view that no one out- 
side the county and the trade can understand either the manipu- 
lative operations, the principles upon which the industry is con- 
ducted, or the methods by which it can be regenerated. There is 
perhaps a measure of justification for the contention that the 
complexities both of manufacturing and commercial processes, 
and the international extent of its buying and selling and com- 
petition, place the trade beyond the control of the non-expert. 
Where, however, Lancashire is often held to be at fault is in 
assuming—and she sometimes does at least appear to assume— 
that fundamental business principles do not apply in her case as 
they apply elsewhere and in other trades. 

Outside the Palatinate there are critics of this attitude, and 
men not infrequently declare that it is better to leave Lancashire 
to fight her troubles and enjoy her successes alone, as she will 
resent anything in the shape of outside advice or guidance. If 
this were generally and always true, then the plight of Lancashire 
would be hopeless. Misfortune would be bad enough, but mis- 
fortune plus unrelieved conceit would be fatal. Fortunately, the 
conceit is not unrelieved ; there are people in Lancashire, thou- 
sands of them, who know as well as the other fellow that while 
egotism in an individual or in an industry may be tolerated, and 
even excused, so long as it induces purposive and successful 
effort, it ceases to be either tolerable or excusable if it results 
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only in the fatuous acceptance of the conclusion that the existent 
must be the final, and that the methods in use are perfect for all 
times and in all circumstances. The severity, the extent, and 
the duration of the depression in the trade has eliminated from 
the minds of all but the very foolish any tendency to resent or 
disregard any study of the subject which suggests real interest, 
reasonable explanation, or possible amelioration. 

To understand the situation as it exists to-day one must go 
back to 1913, or even earlier. In those pre-war days trade policies 
may have concerned themselves with immediate rather than with 
future interests, but the financial position of the trade was per- 
fectly sound. In 1973, in one of the textile publications, reference 
is made to the ‘ prudent policies of directors who have greatly 
strengthened their reserves.’ In the two years 1912-13 these 
directors had allocated 27 per cent. of the amount distributed as 
dividends, and in doing so had presumably rehabilitated reserves 
which had been drawn upon in 1911. By 1922 reserves had dis- 
appeared, and credit was obtainable only under increasingly 
difficult conditions. 

The outsider who looks for causes of the present cotton trade 
difficulties would enumerate the following as conducive ones, 
adding to them or placing them differently, according to know- 
ledge or predilection : 

1. The pre-war practice of limiting production to keep up 
prices. 

2. The consequences resulting from war-time and abnormal 
expansion of productive capacity. 

3. The war-time flooding of the country with cheap money 
and the consequent cheapening and extension of unsound credit. 

4. The subsequent encouragement of new issues and over- 
capitalisation. 

5. The complications arising from the great increases in the 
totals of loan capital. 

6. The dislocations caused by war and fashion. 

7. Hostile tariffs, originally designed to produce revenue, or to 
protect nascent and national industries, but ultimately extended 
to the point of prohibition. 

8. Revolutionary disturbances in Russia, China, and India. 

g. The conservatism which led all parties to production to 
imagine that their knowledge and methods needed neither 
enlargement nor improvement. 

10. The under-estimating of the extent, the effect, and the 
permanency of Asiatic and European competition. 

11. Ill-calculated and precipitate extensions of national and 
local expenditures. 

Usually when any question of restricting production arises it 
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is assumed that responsibility for the policy rests upon labour. 
In the case of the cotton trade, and some others, restrictions have 
been designed and enforced by the manufacturers. Neither the 
policy nor the intention has been disguised. The maintenance of 
price was held to be the most.important objective of the whole 
trade; short time, therefore, was organised by the employers, 
and acquiesced in by the employees, for the clearly stated purpose 
of adapting supply to demand and maintaining prices at a con- 
stant level. 

Such policies are always alluring, particularly so to those 
who study them not at all, or only superficially. The desire to 
maintain prices, particularly high prices, is intensely and generally 
human. Sometimes it is strong enough to obscure, even to 
ordinarily capable people, the full consequences of the restrictive 
action contemplated ; and it is highly probable that only a few 
persons were able to see that restricting production to maintain 
prices involved a developing limitation of demand, and afforded 
opportunities for new forms of alien competition. 

It is impossible in such cases to hide from the world the fact 
that production has been restricted, or the purpose behind the 
policy ; and every actual or potential customer may be expected 
to take umbrage and resent the act which minimises his chances 
of obtaining goods for less money, or more goods for the same 
money. Consciously, or subconsciously, these offended customers 
seek to retaliate, and retaliation takes the form of going without, 
of finding substitutes, or of purchasing in markets where restric- 
tions do not prejudicially apply, and where prices rise and fall as 
demand is strong or weak. 

The impossibility of making the restrictions on output apply 
internationally doomed them to failure. Had it been possible for 
Lancashire to compel the coalescence of all the cotton manufac- 
turing countries, a greater, though in any case only a temporary, 
success might have attended the attempt, by restricting supply, 
to impose constant prices. The real result, however, of the policy 
was that some astute individuals benefited, but the trade suffered, 
alike through annoyance at the policy, inability to pay the prices 
demanded, and the encouragement of international competition. 

The Lancashire cotton industry also suffered, as did other 
industries, through the war-time expansion and direction of pro- 
ductive capacity. It was not merely that greater production was 
demanded, but that the goods required were of unusual character. 
Instead of manufacturing for peace it was necessary to manufac- 
ture for war. Both minds and machinery were therefore concen- 
trated upon producing goods which, while being unsuitable for 
old or new customers of normal type, would nevertheless clog and 
prejudice peace-time markets. A measure of depression, for which 
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the industry could not be held responsible, was certain to ensue 
while these stocks were being reduced, and frequently at under 
cost prices. 

Whether they liked or disliked the process, those who had 
charge of the war were compelled to finance it by inflation. That 
they inflated beyond the actual needs, even of very serious times, 
is now admitted. A better knowledge of the real minds of the 
workpeople of Great Britain, a tighter hand upon departmental 
extravagances, and a sterner repression of the few who sought to 
disaffect and destroy would have saved hundreds of millions 
sterling ; but the knowledge and restraint was lacking, or sub- 
merged in fear, and money which had authoritative rather than 
intrinsic value was made and circulated with little regard to all 
the ensuable consequences. Everybody had money, not merely 
to burn, but with which to speculate; credit was extended as 
money grew cheaper, and the gambling instinct found unantici- 
pated opportunity for expression. 

It is one of the complaints of Lancashire folk that the monetary 
policies of the war-time Governments encouraged new issues and 
over-capitalisation. The extent of this over-capitalisation may 
be deduced from The Times of September 12, 1927, and from 
reports issued by the cotton operatives in 1922 and 1927. These 
contributions to the study of the problem show the estimated 
total share and loan capitalisation in 1913, at 14s. per spindle, to 
have been 39,450,000/. for the whole industry, of which approxi- 
mately 23,950,000). was share capital and 15,500,000/. loan 
capital. Corresponding figures for 1927, on the basis of the fore- 
going figures, would be 125,000,000/. total capitalisation, of which 
approximately 90,000,000/. would be share capital and 35,000,0001. 
loan capital. To these totals, particularly for interest purposes, 
must be added bank overdrafts, which are now assumed to be 
round about 23,000,000/. 

The handicap imposed by these increases in capital responsi- 
bilities is appalling. Instead of providing for depreciation on 
40,000,000]. at 4 to 5 per cent., provision must be made for 
125,000,000/. at 6 per cent., while loan capital of 15,500,000/. at 
4 per cent. has become 35,000,000/. at 6 per cent. These capital 
charges for depreciation and interest in 1927 were stated to be 
9,730,0001. If a dividend of 5 per cent. on ordinary shares is 
added, an annual total of 14,230,000/., or nearly three times as 
much as in 1913, is required to meet these particular overhead 
charges. Unhappily, this does not close the story of financial 
overloading ; there are, additionally, bank overdrafts, running to 
tens of millions, on which at least 6 per cent. must also be found 
To this must be added the exasperating incidence of increased 
rates, taxes, insurances, and transport charges. 
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Viewing only these financial impedimenta to manufacturing 
and commercial progress, the observer might regard the position 
as extremely grave, but when is added to financial incubus and 
the dislocations of war the effect of fashions which have reduced 
home consumption of cotton cloths by more than half, he is fain 
to despair. Yet Lancashire must face and overcome these and 
other obstacles to trading if she would recover her trading status 
and continue to feed her teeming population. She must struggle 
against tariffs designed to exclude her goods from Dominion and 
alien markets, and fight the revolutionary propaganda which dis- 
turbs the home as well as those immense markets in China, 
Russia, and India. It will be well, too, if she accepts and dis- 
seminates the fact that while social ameliorations benefit all, it is 
the productive worker who pays for them, and, in doing so, 
handicaps his own trading opportunities. 

It has been urged that the cotton trade has contributed to its 
own distress by egotism and inability to adapt itself to changing 
circumstances. Inside the industry this criticism would be hotly 
contested, but it is still urged by people who ask whether 
Lancashire is as impervious to advice as she used to be. The 
answer, as they say at Westminster, is in the negative. However 
self-contained she may have appeared, however resentful of 
outside advice she may have been, it cannot, in fairness, be 
urged that to-day she lacks initiative or enterprise, or that 
she regards with suspicious hostility any and every suggestion 
from outside, though friendly, sources. She has demonstrated 
initiative ; her attempts to meet or promote fashions in colour 
and design are almost bewildering. Comparison of her present- 
day products with those of twenty years ago reveals an origin- 
ality and an esthetic conception which must be studied to be 
appreciated. 

Actual methods of production have been improved and speeded. 
There never was much slacking amongst the operatives, the men 
and women who literally produce the goods. In the main they 
are pieceworkers, with time regulated by the clock and effort 
governed by the machine. There may be room for improvement 
here, but it is very small. The machines cannot be run much 
faster, nor does it appear that working hours can, or should, be 
lengthened. The proposals to adopt the shift system do not find 
favour with the workpeople, who point to, and fear, the practices 
developing in countries where it is in operation. 

It has been urged against the cotton industry that it under- 
estimated the extent, the effect, and the permanency of Asiatic 
and European competition. Many circumstances suggest that 
this has been the case ; but there is definite evidence of present 
apprehension of the problem, and the efforts to meet it would be 
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intensified if that burden of bad finance, which originated with 
the Government, could be removed. 

There are various ways of affording relief from the burden 
imposed by financial error and chicanery, most of them open to 
criticism, but not more so than the subsidy to the mining industry. 
This particular subsidy may have delayed, but it certainly did not 
prevent, the Communist precipitation of the General Strike. The 
first method would be to write off loan capital and overdrafts in 
the same manner, though not necessarily in the same proportion, 
as share capital, or, alternatively, to reduce the rate of interest to 
the pre-war 4 per cent. Either of these methods would probably 
be impossible apart from Government action and support, but 
neither of them would be so expensively ineffective as the sub- 
sidies to the mines. 

Another method of affording relief to the cotton and to most 
other industries would be to transfer the incidence of health, 
unemployment, and pensions insurance, together with such local 
burdens as arise in connexion with education, police, and similar 
services, from industrial and local contribution to income tax. 
At present the demands in respect of these ameliorations and ser- 
vices are issued irrespective of whether profits or losses are being 
made, and they fall most heavily upon those industries or localities 
least able to meet them. This suggestion involves a new concep- 
tion of the uses of income tax and a wider basis of collection. Its 
adoption would have psychological as well as economic conse 
quences ; the industrialists would be heartened and assisted, 
while those who have developed a flair for dependency might be 
correspondingly disheartened and perhaps induced to work. 

The income tax payer will regard with trepidation any scheme 
which threatens to encroach further upon his earnings or profits ; 
but on a scientifically organised basis and method of collection 
the net increases ought to be cancelled out by the additional 
earnings and profits of liberated industry. 

The State, having assisted in the débdcles, might still further 
assist in the recovery by developing and improving the Consular 
Service and making it a more effective instrument for expanding 
oversees opportunities of selling goods manufactured in Great 
Britain, and by developing commercial information and relation- 
ships. At present the training of the Consular Service is political 
rather than commercial ; that should be altered. 

Objection can, and will, be taken to these methods of relief ; 
those who suggest them are willing to consider alternatives, 
although they do not promise to regard with favour alternatives 
which only seek to impose further sacrifices upon the men and 
women who accept orders and operate machines or processes. 
Where the trouble is caused by bad finance and ill-calculated and 
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precipitate extensions of national and local expenditure it is unfair 
to seek relief by extending hours, increasing tasks, or reducing 


If the alternatives seek to place the responsibility and cost of 
rehabilitation upon, not the individuals, because that is impos- 
sible, but upon the classes who engineered and profited by over- 
capitalisation and higher rates of interest, these alternatives will 
be welcomed and sympathetically considered by all who live by 
or who are interested in the trade. 

There is, of course, the possibility that nothing will be done, 
or only those things which are dictated by political exigency. 
Men of sense and humanity will pray that neither feeble-minded- 
ness nor venality shall dominate the counsels that must be taken. 
Thy will pray that the doctrinaire and partisan spirit may be 
eliminated and that the resources, both mental and material, of a 
great people may be exercised in the rehabilitation of an essential 
industry and in the comforting of a loyal and industrious 
community. 

W. A. APPLETON. 
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SOME FORCES BEHIND THE WOMAN’S MOVE- 
MENT IN JAPAN 


ALTHOUGH from ten to twenty years are likely to pass before 
women in Japan are given the right to vote on equal terms with 
men, the movement aiming at elevating their status has been 
attracting considerable attention of late. Especially has it come 
into prominence since the grant of universal manhood suffrage 
three years ago, and there is little doubt that the recent elections, 
the first to be held under the new franchise law, helped to stimu- 
late the movement to no small degree. In view, therefore, of the 
great changes that have been effected in recent years with regard 
to the position of women in Japan’s social system and of the still 
greater changes that are likely to be witnessed during the next 
decade or two, it may be profitable as well as interesting to look 
into the causes of this gradual transition and to see what progress 
has been made up to the present time. 

In order, however, to appreciate the significance of the 
changes that are now taking place it will be well, before proceeding 
further, to give a brief sketch showing the disadvantages under 
which Japanese women have had to labour in the past and how it 
came about that handicaps were imposed upon them. Unless 
this is done, it will be difficult to understand either the causes 
leading to the woman’s movement in Japan or the forces which 
successively tend to impede or assist it. 

That Japanese women have for many centuries past been 
regarded as the inferiors of their menfolk, and have been made to 
suffer both socially and legally accordingly, is not,to be gainsaid. 
Nor can it be denied that they are even now the victims of 
social, political, and legal discriminations, though they are 
accorded far more freedom and consideration than were their 
sisters of feudal times. That women did not always hold a low 
position in the Japanese social scale is, however, clear from the 
records of the past. It is hardly necessary to recall, for instance, 
that Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, is the most revered of all the 
Japanese deities, and that Japanese mythology credits her with 
being the ancestress of the unbroken line of emperors. As such, 
her shrine at Ise is the Mecca of Japan. Similarly, _ the 
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possible exception of Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan, 
no Japanese ruler of ancient days is regarded with more awe and 
veneration than the great Empress Jingo, renowned for her 
somewhat mythical exploits in connexion with the conquest of 
Korea in the third century of the Christian era. 

Many other instances could be quoted to show the high 
regard in which women were held in ancient times. These two, 
however, must suffice, though it may be noted in passing that 
there are many stories of women participating in the wars of 
prehistoric days, both as leaders and in the ranks, and there is 
plenty of evidence to show that, in those far-off times, Japanese 
women enjoyed equal rights with men, that they were free to 
love and marry as they chose, and that there was no difference 
in social standing between the two sexes. 

It was the gradual change in social and economic conditions 
that tended to lower the status of women to some degree, but it 
was not until after the introduction of Chinese and Korean 
civilisation and the spread of Buddhism in the sixth century 
that women came to be regarded as the actual inferiors of men, 
and it was not until the publication of the Daiho Laws in 7oT A.D. 
—the first attempt at codification in Japan—that this inferiority 
was accorded legal recognition. These laws, based on the civil 
law of China, discriminated against women in a number of ways 
and made them definitely inferior to men in the eyes of the law. 
Moreover, by introducing, as they did, the Chinese family system, 
the right of women to choose their own husbands was henceforth 
denied them, and marriage, from that time onward, could only 
take place with the consent of the two families concerned. Hence- 


forth, therefore, both men and women were to lose their 


individuality and freedom of choice, not only in the matter of 
marriage, but in almost all actions of any importance. From 
then on the family became the unit of society, while the individual 
was forced to obey the legal head of his or her house instead of 
being a free agent to do as he or she wished. 

From this it will be seen that it was not only the woman 
whose freedom of action was restricted. The man also was put 
under restraint. The woman, however, had far more restrictions 
placed upon her than had the man, and most of these restrictions 
have remained until quite recently, while some have not been 
removed even to this day. Especially was this legal discrimina- 
tion noticeable in the matter of divorce. Thus, while husbands 
were permitted to divorce their wives if they bore them no son, 
or if they were unfaithful, talkative, jealous, or lepers, the wives 
had no reciprocal rights; for neither infidelity, ill-treatment, 
cruelty, nor disease on the part of the husbands entitled the 
women to sue for divorce. 
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Despite these restrictions and others, even more severe, 
imposed in later years, Japan has never been lacking in women 
of intelligence and force of character, who have wielded immense 
influence. Thus, in the Nara period (710-794 A.D.) the Court 
women were all powerful, and in political and administrative 
influence were no whit the inferiors of men. In the Heian period 
which followed, women of the upper class, it is true, lost much 
of their mental and moral vigour; but, with the rise of the 
military class to power in the twelfth century, woman again came 
to occupy an important position in the social organisation of the 
country. This was in no small part due to Yoritomo, the great 
warrior-statesman of those days, who, being impressed by the 
great ability of his own wife, Masako, placed a number of able 
women in high positions of authority. Masako actually directed 
the administration of the Kamakura Government and controlled 
the war-like bushi after her husband’s death, while other women 
of equal ability were entrusted with tasks of similar importance 
in the rival Court at Kyoto. 

In the important matter of inheritance Yoritomo likewise 
showed his broad-minded attitude towards women. With the 
one stipulation that ‘a thoroughly deserving eldest son’ of a 
wife or concubine could claim one-fifth of his father’s estate, he 
laid it down that widows were to inherit their husbands’ property 
and enabled them to adopt an heir if childless. This is of interest 
when we consider the fight that is going on at the present time 
on this very point, as will be shown later. 

Though certain new restrictions were imposed during the 
Kamakura period, and although, as a social-political unit, 
women counted for little, as wives and mothers they received the 
highest respect and esteem, much as did the Roman matrona of 
old. While fathers and husbands were absent on military service 
the wives and mothers were given complete control of the house- 
hold, and were, moreover, charged with the important task of 
educating and guarding the children. 

As time went on, however, the position of Japanese women 
in general became less enviable. According to Buddhistic teach- 
ing, women were sinful and therefore inferior to men. This, 
combined with the rise of the military class, which held that, as 
men offered their lives in battle, it was the duty of women to 
sacrifice happiness, comfort, and even life itself for the good of 
their menfolk, tended to make them ever more subordinate to 
the male sex and to hedge them round with all manner of restric- 
tions on their personal liberty. 

Then, too, constant civil strife helped to develop the family 
system still further, and in almost direct ratio with this develop- 
ment women’s position, both legally and socially, became lowered. 


M2 
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The family was not merely the father, mother, and children, but 
included grandparents, cousins, and distant relations, together 
with their servants and retainers and their families. The larger 
the ‘ family,’ the stronger became the position of its head, as all 
those under him were bound to obey him and could therefore be 
counted on as his adherents whenever he required their assistance 
in fighting a rival. This large family system may therefore be 
regarded as the outcome of the circumstances existing in those 
troublous times, for rival lords sought to strengthen their position 
by such means and daughters were forced to marry those whose 
adherence to the family was considered desirable, while love 
motives were given no consideration at all. 

Moreover, in order to ensure that there should be no diminu- 
tion in the strength of a family on the death of its head, the sole 
right of inheritance went to the eldest son. If this had not been 
done, and if, instead, each member of the family had received a 
share of the estates, there would have been a division of power 
and property and the family position would have been weakened 
proportionately. These facts must be appreciated, therefore, if 
we are to understand how it came about that, until quite recently, 
Japanese women had no property rights and that, even now, 
they labour under great disadvantages in this as in many other 
respects. 

One way and another the circumstances of those days made 
the women of Japan increasingly subservient to, and dependent 
on, men. Being charged with the education and upbringing of 
the heir and other children at all times, and being left in control 
of the whole family and its dependants in the absence of their 
husbands, the married women, it is true, held positions of great 
responsibility ; but, by their very duties, their power was strictly 
confined to the household. Outside the home circle they held 
neither rights nor privileges. 

It is one of the curious anomalies of modern times, therefore, 
that, whereas the present tendency is to grant greater freedom 
to women, the one duty above all others that, despite their low 
status, earned for them some measure of respect in feudal days 
has now been taken from them. This was the education of 
the children, especially that of the heir. With the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education at Government schools, after the 
reopening of the country to foreign intercourse in the second 
half of last century, the mothers were deprived of this 
important task. While therefore they have gained to some 
extent in the matter of legal rights, they have lost what was 
formerly one of their greatest, though certainly onerous, privileges 
of former times. 

It was during the Kamakura period and the troublous times 
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that followed that the power of Japanese women to bear suffering 
uncomplainingly gradually became second nature with them ; for 
the development of the family system in those days necessitated 
not only their being restricted to their homes, but also absolute 
fidelity and obedience to their husbands—not from love, but 
because the strict samurai code of honour and duty demanded 
it. It is this centuries old tradition and training that has probably 
done more than anything else to handicap the woman’s movement 
in Japan, for it is only the comparatively few who have been able 
or willing to overcome the consequent belief in their own in- 
feriority and to question men’s rights to lord it over them. The 
few who have succeeded in doing so have a hard task before them 
to persuade their sisters that the time has come for them to look 
beyond the horizon of their own immediate family circle and to 
assert their rights. 

At the same time the fact should not be overlooked that in 
Japan, as in other countries, poverty makes for equality. Conse- 
quently the women of the peasant, the artisan, and the small 
trader class have always had more freedom, and have occupied 
a relatively higher position, than their sisters of higher birth and 
breeding, and the wives of such men have shared the counsels of 
their husbands as well as their toils. As the women of these 
lower classes form the bulk of the female population, it is by no 
means lacking in significance that the woman’s movement of the 
present day is tending to lean over to the proletarian parties for 
support. 

If the introduction of Buddhism and of Chinese and Korean 
civilisation, the development of the family system, and the rise of 
a warrior class each in its turn helped to place Japanese women 
at an increasingly great disadvantage to their menfolk, it 
remained for the introduction, or rather diffusion, of Confucianism 
in the days of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1600 to 1868) to put 
the finishing touch to their subjection. Buddhism taught that 
women were sinful, and the family system necessitated their 
taking second place to men. Confucianism went still further, 
emphasising, as it did, the reverence and obedience due to all 
men by women. lIyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, was a strong believer in the teachings of the old 
Chinese sage, and his successors followed in his steps in this 
respect. Henceforth, therefore, it was not enough that a woman 
should obey her husband. Till marriage she had to give un- 
questioning obedience to her father ; during her married life her 
husband was her absolute lord and master, and even her parents- 
in-law were entitled to greater respect than her own parents ; in 
her husband’s absence, or after his death, her sons took his place 
and commanded her obedience. To obey fathers, husbands, and 
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sons therefore became the standard of morals and ethics, and 
women were relegated to the position of mere housekeepers. 

Even in the matter of infidelity their position, which had been 
slightly bettered in this respect and raised to a nearer level with 
that of men under Yoritomo’s régime, was made worse than ever, 
as adultery, in the case of a married woman, became punishable 
by death. 

As though this were not enough, a set of rules of conduct, 
known as Onna Daigaku or Greater Learning for Women, was 
drawn up by the followers of Kaibara, a famous teacher of 
mysogonistic leanings. These rules, which were based on the 
teachings propounded by this pedagogue, came to be the standard 
on which women’s conduct was henceforth to be based and have 
exerted immense influence in impressing Japanese women with a 
deep sense of their own inferiority to men. While, however, 
Kaibara taught that women should subject themselves to men, 
he was not, in reality, such a hidebound conservative as he 
is generally painted. Believing, as he did, that women’s many 
shortcomings were due to ignorance and undeveloped intel- 
lectuality, he urged that they should be given such an education 
as would develop their intellectual powers. With this end in 
view he advocated the teaching of such subjects as mathematics 
and household economy. Thus it may be said that Kaibara, 
who did so much to complete the subjection of women to men in 
Japan, laid the foundations of the present-day movement for 
freeing women from their bondage. Up to his time the education 
of women had been carried on in a somewhat haphazard way in 
the home, without much attention being paid to the training of 
the intellect. Nor did it receive as much or as early attention 
as in the case of men, or as it should have done. Kaibara, 
however, caused radical improvements to be made in this respect. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as it is true that the spread of women’s 
education has exercised a very direct influence in giving impetus 
to the woman’s movement in modern times, it may be said that 
Kaibara helped to bring this about. 

When, however, we take into consideration the repression 
imposed on Japanese womanhood by Buddhist and Chinese 
teaching for the past fourteen centuries, by Confucianism for the 
past three centuries, and by their offshoots as seen in the family 
system, the ethics of the warrior class, and the outpourings of 
Kaibara and other writers of his way of thinking, the wonder is 
that the women of Japan have never fallen to the level of their 
sisters in China and other patriarchal countries. The fact 
nevertheless remains that, despite the discriminatory treatment 
she has received in the past, the Japanese woman has always 
been regarded with a certain measure of respect and has, to some 
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extent, remained a power in the land. The probable explanation 
is that Shinto, the national religion of the country, though it 
taught that obedience and cheerful submission were the greatest 
of female virtues, nevertheless ensured respect for women by 
virtue of the fact that female deities were the object of worship. 
No forecast regarding the prospects of the woman’s movement 
in Japan would therefore be complete unless due consideration 
was taken of the influence which these forces have exerted, and 
still are exerting, both on the position and the mental outlook of 
Japanese women. Buddhism, Confucianism, and Chinese teach- 
ing each tend to lower their status and make them regard them- 
selves as naturally inferior to men. Shinto, with its worship of 
female deities and its high regard for Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, 
ensures that, whether inferior, superior, or equal to men, women 
shall be accorded a certain measure of respect. 

With the opening of the country to foreign intercourse in 
the middle of last century the impact of Western ideas and 
civilisation naturally had its effect on Japanese womanhood as on 
all other things Japanese. The education of both sexes was 
encouraged, and both women and girls were sent to Europe and 
America at Government or private expense to study. In so far 
as the aristocracy was concerned, the Emperor Meiji, in a rescript 
issued in 1871, laid special emphasis on the desirability of wives, 
daughters, and sisters accompanying members of the nobility 
who went abroad, so that they ‘ might see for themselves how, 
in the lands they visit, women receive their education, and would 
also learn the way to bring up their children.’ 

Although the number of women sent to study in foreign lands 
was necessarily limited, the influence exercised by them in 
spreading a knowledge of Western ideas and thoughts among their 
sisters in Japan on their return was by no means inconsiderable. 
In this they were assisted by missionaries, teachers, and foreigners 
of all sorts, while the introduction of foreign books helped still 
further to disseminate knowledge which was bound to influence 
their whole outlook on life.t 

Although many years were to pass before anything in the 
nature of a serious movement for the emancipation of women was 
to come into being, one of the first reforms carried out was con- 
tained in a decree issued in 1872, whereby the sale or hiring out 
of girls was forbidden ; and it is significant of the progress made 
after the restoration of the Emperor to power in 1868 that within 
a few years a young woman of the samurai class had opened a 


1 For fear of their being influenced adversely, certain books have been banned 
by the authorities, however, even in recent times. These include a translation 
of Moliére, ‘ because of the lack of respect shown in the plays by wives towards 
their husbands and sons towards parents ’! 
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school whose main object it was to attack the long-established 
social and family system with a view to easing the lot of her 
countrywomen. Small success attended this venture, which was 
frowned upon by the authorities, who forced her to close down, 
and some years later, in 1885, had her arrested and put in prison 
for three years on account of her active co-operation with the 
radical elements in the country. 

Remembering how this early pioneer in the cause of women’s 
rights sought to gain her ends by allying herself with the radical 
elements of those days, it is perhaps not lacking in significance 
that, whereas at the outset of the present-day movement the 
majority of those interested in it were educated women of the 
upper-middle class, increasing interest is now being shown by 
women of the labouring classes, and the most recent developments 
in the woman’s movement in Japan have indicated a decided 
leaning towards the left. No less than three women’s organisa- 
tions aiming at female emancipation have been formed during 
the past few months, each one with proletarian affiliations. A 
fourth, which came into being in January this year, definitely 
pledged itself to the cause of the Rodo Nominto (Labour-Farmer 
Party), the most extreme of the four proletarian parties existing 
at that time.? Two of these parties, it may be added, include the 
grant of the franchise to women amongst their declared policies, 
and all four used numbers of women speakers to stump the 
country in their cause during the campaign for the recent general 
election. 

The first three of the four women’s organisations mentioned 
above are composed largely of ‘intellectuals’ from the cities, 
especially Tokyo, and do not include women from the rural 
districts. They are mainly interested in fighting against sex 
inequality and injustice, and have merely allied themselves in 
this way because the proletarian parties have shown sympathy 
towards their cause. The fourth organisation, however, is 
definitely in favour of the proletarian cause as well as of its 
own, and is said to be composed largely of working women. 

What Miss Kageyama—the pioneer woman agitator who was 
imprisoned in 1885—failed to do by her school and by her radical 
activities has been largely achieved since then by other and more 
constitutional means. The family system, it is true, is still a 
force in the land and, as such, continues to exercise its influence 
on the position of women. It has, however, been weakened to a 
considerable extent by the natural workings of modern economic 





2 The Rodo Nominto, better known as Rodoto for short (not to be confused 
with the Nihon Rodoto, a proletarian party of moderate complexion), has since 
then been dissolved by order of the Government on account of its alleged 
connexion with Communistic elements. 
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laws and by the progress of industrialisation. Women}have, in 
consequence, acquired a degree of independence which would 
have been considered almost unbelievable fifty years ago. 

Thus, whereas formerly the family was, to all intents and 
purposes, a self-contained unit, each member contributing his or 
her own share to the family prosperity by personal service of one 
kind or another, for which he or she, in return, received board, 
lodging, and other similar benefits, modern conditions necessitate 
individual members going out to work as wage-earners. The 
unity of the family, which was the natural outcome of the old 
system when each member was interdependent on all the others, 
has accordingly been weakened. 

This is specially noticeable in the case of women and girls 
who, having once tasted of the comparative economic 
independence obtainable by fixed wages from outside sources, 
are loath to return to the old form of bondage which practically 
denied them all freedom of action. Whereas formerly virtually 
no women, other than those of the courtesan class, were to be 
found engaged in work of any kind outside their own home 
circles, latest statistics show that over 1,000,000 are now employed 
in factories, close on 500,000 in day labour, in mines, and in 
the service of transportation and communications, and about 
I,100,000 in professional work, medical, educational, commercial, 
and so forth. There are, in addition, some 6,000,000 engaged 
in agricultural work and an unstated number helping husbands 
or parents in small business ventures. 

The majority of the women agriculturists and small business 
helpers, however, receive no actual wages, as they are working 
_with, and for, their own families, in much the same way as all 
women did in the heyday of the old family system. In return 
for their labour they are kept by their families, sharing their 
fortunes and misfortunes proportionately. 

It is the 2,500,000 outside wage-earners who, by their com- 
parative freedom from the old restraints of the family system, 
are awakening to a sense of the rights due to them. By the very 
nature of their work they find themselves brought into direct 
contact with men, and, in consequence, are no longer so content 
to bow down to the dictates of their parents as to whom they are 
to marry. The old Confucian teaching that the sexes must be 
segregated after the age of seven, and that girls must not be 
allowed to leave their homes after the age of ten, made them 
willing enough to let others choose their husbands for them in 
former times, as they had but little acquaintance with men 
other than those of their own immediate family * ; but the greater 


% Though Confucianism advocated the segregation of the sexes, and though 
concubinage was formerly permitted, the harim and the zenana or their equivalents 
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freedom of intercourse resulting from present-day conditions has 
tended to alter all this. Moreover, many of them, being now 
economically independent in consequence of being wage-earners, 
prefer to remain single rather than place themselves at the beck 
and call of conservative-minded husbands, whereas formerly it 
was considered a disgrace to remain unmarried, and, being 
economically dependent on men, they had no alternative but to 
marry. 

Then, too, contact with the outside world is making them 
question the reason why they should receive less wages than men 
for the same work, and the spread of education makes them ask 
why the law should discriminate against them in such matters 
as inheritance, divorce, and political rights and set different 
standards of morality for men and women. Even the cinema, 
with its depiction of the love and respect accorded to women in 
Western countries, plays its part—sometimes, it must be admitted, 
with results which are not wholly to the good of society. 

In this matter of questioning they have won the sympathy of 
an increasingly large number of men as well as that of a large 
section of the vernacular Press, and improvements are already 
in evidence. Thus, as already noted, the former inequalities in 
the matter of divorce have recently been dealt a severe blow by 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in the case of the woman who 
brought an action against her husband on the ground of his 
infidelity. Similarly political rights, which formerly were with- 
held entirely, are now being accorded to women, who since 1922 
have been permitted to attend political meetings and take an 
active part in political discussions. 

Then, too, there is the inheritance law, which constitutes 
the backbone of the Japanese family system. A Bill enabling 
certain amendments to be put into effect as from April 1 this year 
was to have been presented at the fifty-fourth session of the Diet, 
and it was only, as in the case of a number of other important 
Bills, the dissolution of the Diet on January 21 that necessitated 
its postponement. It will, however, probably be presented early 
next year, and, if passed, women’s legal rights will then be greatly 
improved.‘ 

The proposed new law renders it obligatory, in cases where 
inheritance is decided by the will of the chief of the family, that 
the consent of his wife, if he has one, should be obtained. The 


have never been known in Japan; nor has there ever been the same strict 
seclusion as that imposed in Mahomedan countries. 

* Apart from those clauses affecting the status of women, some of the changes 
proposed are so fundamental, however, that they are likely to be the subject of 
as much heated discussion as was the proposed revision of the Prayer Book in 
England. 
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old law contains no such stipulation. Furthermore, in the case 
of a husband being adopted into the family of his wife through 
marriage, as often happens in Japan, the wife is to be regarded 
as head of the family, unless the husband has any valid objection. 
This also is a reversal of the present law. 

It is likewise proposed to make brothers, sisters, and the 
widow of a testator joint heirs to the headship of families and to 
estates, thus abolishing the present monopolistic system, which 
came into being in feudal days for reasons already specified. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction, for under the existing 
law a widow is denied the right to succeed to her husband’s 
estate, unless otherwise stated in his will ; and a son by a woman 
who is not the man’s wife is given preference to a legitimate 
daughter in the matter of inheritance, provided the son has been 
legally recognised by the man.® True, a widow may, even now, 
have the title of the property in her name if her deceased husband 
has no brothers or sisters ; but she only holds it in trust. She 
cannot use any of it, even though the amount increases under 
her management, for it must all go to the children. Moreover, 
she cannot marry again unless another heir is appointed to whom 
all the property rights go. There are even difficulties in the way 
of her proving her right to property owned by herself prior to her 
marriage or acquired during her married life, though her husband, 
during his lifetime, has the right to use such property. The 
new law proposes to alter all this. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the legal, social, and political 
rights of Japanese women, which formerly were either non- 
existent or else very greatly curtailed, are gradually being 
recognised. In part this is due to the spread of education; in 
part it is due to changing economic and social conditions. 
Japanese sensitiveness to foreign opinion has also had much to 
do with the changing attitude of the country as a whole towards 
the treatment of women, for the Japanese as a race, despite, or 
perhaps because of, the assumption of superiority which some of 
them are apt to adopt at times, are always anxious to rectify, 
as far as possible, anything which they consider ,tends to lower 
them in the eyes of Western nations. Knowing, therefore, that 
one of the tests of civilisation, according to the Western view- 
point, is the treatment of women, there is a growing desire on 
the part of educated Japanese to remove those discriminations 
which are most likely to call forth reproach. This is undoubtedly 
one of the main factors in the movement aiming at the abolition 
of licensed prostitution, and it is likewise accountable to no 

5 Under the present law, a man can legitimise a child of his own born of a 


woman who is not his wife, though under the new law it is proposed to make the 
wife’s consent necessary before this process of legitimisation can be made effective. 
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small extent for the movement in support of women’s rights 
generally. 

In so far as the question of prostitution is concerned—a 
question which is closely related to that of woman’s emancipation 
in Japan—this susceptibility to foreign opinion is well exemplified 
by the following quotation from the Osaka Mainichi in a recent 
article dealing with the investigations carried out by the League 
of Nations. Similar sentiments, it may be said, are frequently 
expressed by all the more reputable units of the Japanese Press. 


That our Land of the Rising Sun should be classed among countries 
in which the White Slave problem is ‘ somewhat different ’ ought to be a 
challenge to our pride and patriotism. We are happy to say that Japan 
is now an unqualified signatory to the agreement on the White Slave 
traffic regulation, as seen by the fact that the Privy Council, at the time 
of its ratification, turned down the reservations awarded to Japan. A 
further clarification of the actual status in Japan is necessary to eliminate 
the misconception. 


Press sympathy and susceptibility to foreign opinion, however, 
are not enough. What is needed to give the woman’s movement 
the necessary impetus is for the women themselves to back it up. 
Up to the present this support has not been forthcoming to the 
extent it should if real headway is to be made, as centuries of 
subjugation, and long tradition and training, have left the bulk 
of Japanese women disinclined to question the rights of men to 
privileges denied to themselves, or to challenge their own alleged 
inferiority to men. Such rights as they have achieved during 
the past few decades have been due to change of circumstances 
rather than to active agitation on their own part, and it is only 
within the last few years that any real organised attempt, even 
on a small scale, has been made to obtain for themselves equal 
rights with men. 

As far back as the closing years of last century the famous 
educator, Fukuzawa, had come out in favour of improving 
women’s lot, and, by the revision of the civil law in 1898, women’s 
personal rights were given more recognition than formerly. 
Polygamy was made illegal ; to force a woman to marry against 
her will was also forbidden ; women over the age of twenty-five 
were given the right to marry the men of their own choice, even 
without the consent of the family head ; women were allowed to 
possess property of their own; married women, with the per- 
mission of their husbands, were able to engage in business of 
their own. These were the main points in the new law by 
which women were accorded rights which, though still less than 
those of their menfolk, had hitherto been withheld altogether. 

It was not, however, until 1907 that the first woman’s organisa- 
tion was brought into being, and even then the body thus formed, 
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though it now boasts of a membership of over 1,500,000, had 
nothing to do with improving the condition of women in Japan. 
This was the Women’s Patriotic Association. The first organisa- 
tion aiming definitely at awakening women to a proper sense of 
their position and the rights due to them was the Seitesha, or 
‘ Blue Stocking Society,’ which was formed in 1911. It aimed 
not only at putting women on an equality with men in the matter 
of rights and privileges, but also, and more especially, at develop- 
ing the talents and genius of women. In order to show their 
defiance of the male sex, however, the members purposely went 
out of their way to shock the susceptibilities of their countrymen. 
Smoking and drinking in public were indulged in flagrantly, and 
free love was practised. As a result, the organisation soon gained 
odium for itself and disappeared after an existence of barely 
three years. 

Reprehensible as this conduct may have been, it set people 
thinking and gave an impetus to the feminist movement. It 
thereby helped to pave the way for the creation of the Shinfujin 
Kyokai, or ‘ New Women’s Society,’ the first women’s organisation 
of a political character in Japan. This came into being in 1920, 
and aimed at obtaining higher education for women, better 
treatment for women labourers, women’s suffrage, improvement in 
the legal position of women, and vocational equality with men. 

One of the first results of its agitation was that the ban on 
women attending political meetings was withdrawn two years 
later. 

It was shortly after this that the Shinfujin Kyokai broke up ; 
but with the removal of this ban five new organisations were 
formed, of which four still remain. The good work done by these 
bodies at the time of the great earthquake in 1923 gained public 
recognition, and did much to strengthen the movement. The 
Women’s Suffrage Federation was formed in the following year, 
and now, by means of lectures, the distribution of pamphlets, 
and the wide circulation of a large number of women’s magazines, 
the aims and objects of those working for feminine rights are 
being made known to an ever-increasing number, of women 


throughout the country. 
It is to be noted in this connexion that whereas the woman’s 


movement in Japan was originally confined to social work—for 
example, protection of children, succouring the poor and needy, 
relief of families of soldiers killed in action, and rescue work 
among the licensed prostitutes *—it is gradually assuming a 


® Fifty representatives in the present Diet are said to be pledged to support 
the abolition of licensed prostitution, and Bills have been presented for several 
years past with this end in view. Official statistics of January this year showed 
50,800 licensed prostitutes. 
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political tinge with women’s emancipation as its aim. This 
tendency has become all the more pronounced since the passage 
of the Manhood Suffrage Bill in 1925 and the subsequent birth 
of proletarian parties. 

It would be incorrect to imagine that the women of Japan 
are, as a whole, hungering for the vote. Those who really want 
* it are still few in number, and the interest shown in national 
politics by the bulk of Japanese women is but small. There is, 
however, a growing interest in local and social legislation and an 
increasing demand for a voice in municipal affairs. The Seiyukai, 
the present Government party, are said to admit the justification 
of this demand, recognising as they do that municipal projects 
are frequently of such a nature as to affect vitally the interest of 
the home and of the housewife. They are therefore proposing 
to recognise the right of women, who are heads of families and 
over thirty years of age, to vote in the municipal elections. 
Further than this they are not prepared to go as yet, though 
indications are not lacking to show that there are many politicians 
of all shades who realise that sooner or later women will have to 
be accorded the same political rights as men, and that, therefore, 
it would not be good policy, as one Japanese writer has put it, 
‘. . . to offend the whole new generation of women who to- 
morrow will have the right to vote for or veto any or every male 
candidate for the Diet.’ ? 

So far as the national vote is concerned, however, the demand 
is still too small to merit serious consideration. It is generally 
conceded, therefore, that the first step must be to raise the social 
position of women rather than grant them an extension of political 
rights, and that equal rights of property are more urgently 
required than equality of political rights. In arguing thus, the 
case of Great Britain—where, in order to make their social 
position safe, women’s property rights were asserted before 
political rights were extended—is quoted as an example to be 
followed. 

That steps are being taken with this end in view should be 
clear from what has been written above. One by one the old 
discriminations imposed by the family system, by Chinese and 
Buddhist teaching in general and Confucian ethics in particular, 
and by the samurai code, are being abolished, and Japanese 
women are being accorded rights and privileges which, for 
centuries past, have been denied to them. It was largely due 
to the conditions of the times and to force of circumstances that 
they were deprived, little by little, of their freedom and placed 
so much under the thumb of their menfolk. It is largely due 
to the changing circumstances of the past half-century and to 


7 *Santaro’ in the Japan Advertiser of February 23, 1928. 
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other outside causes that they are gradually regaining that free- 
dom. In the ordinary course of events, therefore, the next 
fifteen or twenty years are likely to see the bulk of the old dis- 
criminatory treatment removed. 

If both the authorities and the women themselves are wise, 
they will let things take their natural course and will use no 
artificial means either to retard or expedite the movement 
unduly. Any attempt to slow it up unreasonably would probably 
only result in the appearance of militant methods on the part of 
a section of the women ; for Japanese women, despite their usual 
docility, have been lacking neither in spirit nor in courage. 
When once aroused they are seen to be, like ‘ the female of the 
species ’ the world over, ‘more deadly than the male.’ It was 
a party of fisherwomen who started the famous Rice Riots in 
Japan in 1918, and Japanese history is filled with instances 
showing what the women of the country can do when roused. 

On the other hand, any attempt to hasten the emancipation 
movement without good reason would result in too great a jolt 
to the whole social fabric of Japan, by placing a weapon in the 
hands of the women before they are sufficiently trained either 
to accept their new responsibilities or to use their new privileges 
in the best interests of themselves and of their country. ‘ Hurry 
slowly ’’ seems, therefore, to be the best advice, and ‘ Hurry 
slowly ’ does, in fact, seem to be the motto of the accredited 
leaders of the movement and of the country’s legislators alike. 


M. D. KENNEDY. 
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THE CULTURAL DOMINIONS OF FRANCE 


THE High Commissioner to Egypt acted most wisely when he 
launched his campaign to raise E.150,000/. to found and maintain 
English schools in the Valley of the Nile. Such a sum is but a 
fractional part of what is needed. It will have to be multiplied 
several times if it is going to make its influence felt. It is, 
nevertheless, an admirable beginning. As such it should be 
applauded. 

One of the besetting difficulties that has pursued British 
effort in Egypt is the lack of English schools. There is, it is true, 
Victoria College at Alexandria. It is a splendid institution. 
But its scope is limited. Its message is addressed to a circum- 
scribed audience. There is also the Cairo English School. It is, 
however, a close corporation. It accepts Americans. But with 
this single exception it remains a British isle in a polyglot sea. 
And there are the well-managed schools of the Church Missionary 
Society. Lack of funds, nevertheless, curtails their number and 
thus hampers their usefulness. 

The circumstance is not forgotten that English is taught in 
the Government schools. Competent and conscientious English- 
men carry out this work. But their task is distinctly limited in 
its scope. It plays but a more or less effaced part in a general 
programme of studies. English is not used as a vehicular language. 
It has its allotted number of hours a week. That is all. The 
students are not transferred to an English mental environment. 
British lenses are not adjusted to their vision. Their plastic 
minds remain Egyptian. Many of them learn to read and speak 
English with ease. But that language always remains a foreign 

tongue. 
' Nevertheless, there are in Egypt French, Italian, Greek, and 
American schools where Egyptian boys and girls are imbued with 
the spirit of France, Italy, Greece, and the United States. These 
institutions are heavily endowed. They are admirably managed. 
Their teachers are efficient. They are untiring. They are 
patriotic. They do not indulge in propaganda. They are not 
anti-British. They are not anti-Egyptian. But their kindness, 
their sense of fair play, their moral ascendency so impress them- 
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selves upon their student body that these children instinctively 
come to love the land of those who personify to them all that is 
noblest in life. 

Italy and Greece have such large colonies in Egypt that their 
schools look after comparatively few Egyptian students. All 
subjects are taught—in the one case in Italian, in the other in 
Greek. The children play in these languages. In a word, these 
educational centres constitute little Italy and little Greece. 

The American schools are not of this distinctly national 
colour. Their influence is all-pervading. They dot the land 
from one end to the other. Their average daily enrolment is now 
practically 20,000. The curriculum begins with the primary 
department. It ends with colleges of arts and sciences. There is 
also a well-appointed theological seminary. And, needless to 
say, the education of girls and young women forms an essential 
part of this programme. 

But the student body is Egyptian. It is made up of Muslims, 
Jews, Copts, Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks. It has what may 
be called a distinctly baladi or local flavour. There are foreigners 
there too. They are, however, boys and girls, and young men and 
young women from the neighbouring countries. They are Orientals 
and Levantines. They are not Americans. But they all learn to 
love the United States. Children are remarkably astute. They 
recognise virtue. They detect sham. They know that no sordid, 
no ulterior, no hidden motive has inspired those who are looking 
after their education. It has thus come to pass that, while their 
unformed vocal chords are being attuned to a nasal twang, their 
receptive minds become impressed with an abiding confidence in 
the idealism of America. 

These American foundations are supported by the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. They are known as 
American mission schools, colleges and universities. The purpose 
of those who direct this vast educational work is to fit the boys 
and girls committed to their care to become useful and God- 
fearing Egyptians. It is not sought to make Americans of them. 
Egypt is their home. Her culture is their birthright. These 
missionaries, therefore, strive to give an Arabic setting to such 
scholarship as is best suited to the needs of the Orient. They 
succeed in their self-imposed task. And, largely because they 
never seek to thrust an American point of view into the limelight, 
their students unconsciously drift into an American orbit. But 
it is a field of influence that eschews politics. It is loyal to Egypt 
and respectful to Britain. 

France visualises her schools as part and parcel of her mission 
of peaceful penetration. She deliberately uses them to propagate 
her civilisation. Her teachers constitute her most effective 
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foreign legion. They need fear no Christopher Wren. Beau 
Geste and Beau Sabreur can find no setting in their ranks. Such 
soldiers are not in uniform. They wear cassocks. And side by 
side with them are saintly women. They are nuns, untouched by 
scandal and tireless in their devotion to their cause. 

These priests, whose energy is only equalled by their scholar- 
ship, and these sisters, whose culture is only surpassed by their 
modesty, are not in Egypt to fill a sacerdotal office. They are 
there to sow the seeds of Gallic culture. Persecuted in Paris by 
French statesmanship, in Cairo they immolate themselves upon 
the altar of French letters. Hounded at home by the police of the 
Place Beauvau, abroad they are the agents of the Quai d’Orsay. 
In a word, when Gambetta cried out that ‘1’anti-cléricalisme 
n’est pas un article d’exportation,’ he found a happy formula for 
an unhappy state of affairs. 

To grasp the true inwardness of this polity one should go back 
to the days of Suleiman the Magnificent. It was that haughty 
prince who promulgated the first of the modern Capitulations. In 
granting to Francis I. of France the earliest of these ‘ diplomas ’ 
the Sultan referred to the French king as ‘the greatest and 
most powerful of the Princes of the Religion of Jesus.’ Circum- 
stances were such that it was relatively easy for Paris to pose as 
the champion of Catholicism. It suited the interests of Valois 
and of Bourbon to push this advantage to the utmost. And it 
harmonised with the aspirations of the smaller Powers to have 
as their protagonist the powerful ambassador of His Most 
Christian Majesty. Thus it was that France gradually became 
recognised by the Occident and by the Orient as the spokesman 
of the Church of Rome. 

When Louis XIV. came to the throne he decided to strengthen 
his grip upon this prerogative. He began by winning the Jesuits 
to his cause. He made their priests ‘ His Majesty’s Chaplains for 
the Levant.’ But in return for this favour it was insisted that all 
members of the Society of Jesus sent to the Near East should be 
Frenchmen. At the same time the Capuchins were prevailed upon 
to give a Gallic turn to their representation in those parts. To be 
brief, the diplomacy of Versailles directed its efforts towards making 
the Catholicism of the Sultan’s domains predominantly French. 
And a further practical aspect was given to this orientation. 

Previous to the reign of the Rot Soleil the missionaries who 
laboured among the Muslims sought to make converts to their 
faith. They succeeded in winning into their fold many of their 
separated Christian brothers. They probably won recruits among 
the Jewish inhabitants. The adherents of the Prophet, however, 
remained adamant. Conquests of a Muslim soul were as rare as 
they were of doubtful sincerity. 
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But the very fact that attempts were being made to spread 
the Gospel among those who accepted the Quran made matters, 
at times, extremely difficult for the zealous Fathers. Such 
efforts at proselytising got on the nerves of the Sultan and were 
apt to react on the necks of the missionaries. These fearless men 
were face to face with an unpleasant dilemma. If they con- 
tinued to strive towards the impossible, a martyr’s crown for 
them and the loss of souls to their Church were in sight. If, on 
the other hand, an attempt was made to adhere to the attainable, 
the certainty of a happy death was deferred, but contact with the 
converts was assured. The welfare of the misguided Christians 
was deemed to be paramount. And the Holy See an‘ the Bourbon 
sovereign accordingly covenanted that instructions should be 
given that no further attempt would be made to convert Muham- 
madans. 

This gentlemen’s agreement or modus vivendi is not of yester- 
day. It is something like 250 years old. As a result of it the 
Catholic Church in the Near East has become, not a militant 
religious organisation bearding Islam in its den, but an efficient 
body devoted to the spread of French culture. It has done an 
incalculable amount of good. It spreads science. It inculcates 
knowledge. It points the way in sanitation. It teaches men and 
women to lead better lives. By precept and example it wins new 
friends every year. But it gains them for Occidental civilisation, 
for Western ideals and for French letters. 

It would serve no useful purpose to quote statistics to show 
how the Roman Catholic teaching orders propagate Gallic intel- 
lectual development. Suffice it to say that, what with Jesuit 
Fathers and Christian Brothers teaching boys and Sacred Heart 
and Mére de Dieu nuns caring for girls, the Egyptian literate 
non-Al Azhar population has a mental horizon which is largely 
French. A concrete example will serve to emphasise this moral 
ascendency. 

In the summer of 1925 the American Minister to Cairo offered 
a banquet to Samy Pasha, who had just been accredited to 
Washington. It was a dry feast. Toasts were drunk in water, 
ginger ale and coffee. The entire Egyptian Cabinet was there. 
So were a few Americans and a number of local notables. The 
chairman called upon each and every guest to say a word. All 
of the Egyptians gave different reasons for loving America. One 
admired the United States because it was the land of liberty, 
another because it was the centre of cotton culture, another 
because its tourists improved local trade, another because 
American girls were pretty, another because of Prohibition, and 
another because moral courage was inborn in American men, and 
so on and so forth. Each speaker taxed his imagination to 
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find a different explanation of his affection for the Stars and 
Stripes. 

And finally the turn of the Prime Minister arrived. Ahmed 
Ziwar Pasha was then in office. He is the clear-thinking and 
fearless statesman who took up the reins on the morrow of the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar. All foreigners who 
know Egypt admire the Premier as a man and trust him as a 
patriot. He arose slowly and deliberately. He weighs over 
300 pounds. No one could expect so much avoirdupois to be 
displaced hurriedly or without solemnity. A smile played 
across his lips when his ponderous frame finally became erect. 
He spoke in French. Here are the very words which fell from his 
Muslim lips: ‘I was educated by the Jesuit Fathers. All that 
Iam I owe to them. I love the United States because when my 
beloved teachers were exiled from Catholic France, Protestant 
America gave them a home.’ His message delivered, the Pasha 
carefully resumed his seat. 

The very circumstance that His Excellency got out of his 
coffee, water or ginger ale the inspiration to pay this tribute to 
his Alma Maier shows the firm hold that his scholarship has upon 
him. One of the Cairo comic vernacular papers sometimes 
humorously calls him ‘ Monseigneur le Cardinal, le petit Ahmed.’ 
Such a title, and more particularly such a mentality, clearly point 
out how far French culture has impressed itself upon a broad- 
minded and outspoken Muhammadan gentleman. And his case 
is but a striking example. It does not constitute an exception. 
It typifies how the influence of French teaching has permeated 
the very soul of the Orient. Such seed ripens into a harvest of 
French prestige. It brings Egypt into the spiritual empire of 
France. It makes of the Levant one vast Gallic cultural dominion. 

There is a radical line of cleavage between the objective of the 
American Mission and that of the Catholic teaching orders. The 
former strives, as has already been explained, to make useful 
Egyptians of its students. The latter work towards implanting 
French seed in Muslim soil. This means that once an Egyptian 
boy or girl crosses the threshold of one of these foci of French 
propaganda his or her plastic mind finds itself in a French 
environment. The child’s class work is carried out in French. 
Mathematics, history, geography, and sciences are taught in 
French. Arabic lessons are given, it is true, by well-trained and 
patient effendis and sheiks. But the atmosphere of everything 
is French. And what is more important is the spirit of the play- 
ground. It is French. During recess the children talk French. 
When they go home brothers and sisters converse in French. 
Their accents may be ferocious, but their volubility is both 
volcanic and unquenchable. 
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The general dissemination of these quasi-parochial centres 
has caused no small number of French private schools to spring 
up here and there. They are conducted in many cases by 
graduates of these religious institutions. Their founders and 
their staff are men and women born and bred in the Levant. 
This means that the seed has grown to fruition, and that extra- 
territorial France is now spreading the intellectual domain of the 
mother country. 

Nor do these Church schools and their Egyptian offshoots 
represent the sum total of French cultural effort. Paris has now 
transplanted to the Orient its Lycée Laique. In other words, 
there are at Cairo and Alexandria two important State-subsidised 
French lay lycées. They are reported to have an aggregate 
average daily attendance of 4500 boys and girls. This enrolment 
is largely made up of local Muslims, Jews and Copts. 

The Alexandria establishment is housed in an extensive and 
handsome structure. The quarters of the Cairo branch are not 
pretentious. But during the summer of 1927 the Government of 
the French Republic paid 54,800/. for a parcel of ground almost 
within the shadow of the Egyptian Parliament. An old, and to 
all intents and purposes worthless, palace occupies this plot. Its 
disappearance should be but a question of months. One can, 
therefore, readily visualise that within a short space of time 
French lay educators will have within ear-shot of the deliberations 
of the Egyptian legislators an educational unit which, in grounds 
and buildings alone, will represent a sum approaching the 
E.150,000/. which the British High Commissioner is now raising. 

To give a fitting climax to this network of religious, private, 
and non-sectarian schools there are a French School of Law and 
a French Institute of Archeology.’ Both of these are subsidised 
by the French Government. The School of Law has an enrolment 
of several hundred students. It is attached, in some way, to the 
University of Paris. Every year a committee comes out to 
Egypt from France in order to control the entrance examinations, 
The students must, however, go to Paris to stand their final tests. 
If successful they receive a dipléme d’exportation, which confers 
upon them the degree of licencié en droit. This means that 
France says that they are barristers and that they may practise 
their profession anywhere—outside of France. 

That this Gallic intellectual leadership knows how to make its 
influence felt is shown by what happened in Egypt after the Great 
War. It is not meant by this that intrigue directed from Paris 
had anything to do with these events. There were no back-stairs 
influences at work. The spontaneity of the movement precludes 
any such idea. A word of preface is, however, perhaps necessary 
in order to make this perfectly clear, 
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When the Egyptian nationalist movement assumed an out- 
ward form immediately after the Armistice, it had lungs, but 
lacked driving power. This will be understood when it is said 
that the great majority of the Mixed Court Bar, and quite a 
number of the Native Court Bar, are not Egyptian subjects. It 
takes lawyers to give impetus to an intellectual movement. 
These Cairene barristers have among them many Muslims, 
Syrians, Jews, and Copts. They were born in Egypt of families 
domiciled for many generations in the Nile Valley. But prac- 
tically all of the Jews, Syrians, and Copts have foreign passports 
hidden away somewhere. 

They delight in allegiance to countries which they may never 
have visited. They took no part in assuaging the birth-pangs of 
the movement for Egyptian independence. They considered that 
they were above such mundane concerns. So did their brothers, 
their cousins and their nephews. In their wake followed others 
who had no credentials from abroad, but who wanted the un- 
initiated to believe that they had. 

One day it became known that Sir William Brunyate, the 
Judicial Adviser, had determined that the Common Law of 
England should supplant the Napoleonic codes. Such a decision 
smoked out the intellectual élite. It wilted their masks. Their 
disguise was discarded ; their preserves had been attacked, their 
cultural stronghold had been assailed. They organised what 
passes in Egypt for public opinion. They brought into the lists 
the educated minority. Sir William Brunyate found foemen 
worthy of his steel. England grasped the meaning of the struggle. 
The Common Law proposal was withdrawn, and French culture 
planted its standard in the Temple of Victory. 

And then weeks passed. One by one the Jews, Syrians and 
Copts, and their allies who had rallied to the banner of French 
intellectual hegemony, retired from politics. They were interested 
in preserving their Gallic heritage. Ballots, as such, meant 
nought to them. The movement for independence, however, 
gained an impetus which eventually resulted in the unilateral 
declaration of February 28, 1922, which abolished the British 
Protectorate. Thus may it perhaps be said that Egyptian inde- 
pendence is the child of French culture, not begotten by Quai 
d’Orsay intrigue, but born of French scholarship. 

England has assured to Egypt a prosperity that the fellah had 
possibly never known since the dawn of history. Her success is 
all the more remarkable because it has been achieved among a 
people who are not in intellectual communion with Britain. It is 
not suggested that Englishmen or Englishwomen should depart 
from certain practices that have stood the test of ages. It is, 
however, suggested that if Egyptians were in a position to com- 
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prehend Englishmen as they are able to follow the trend of 
thought of Frenchmen, it might perhaps be possible for London 
and Cairo to avoid many obvious pitfalls. An understanding in 
respect of a major difficulty is almost an impossibility unless each 
party is able to grasp the point of view of the other. 

Kipling wrote as an Anglo-Indian when he said that East and 
West shall never meet. He may be right. But France has 
created in the Levant, and particularly in Egypt, an intellectual, 
a spiritual, a cultural dominion that tends to strain Kipling’s 
words to the breaking point. 

Be all this as it may, the High Commissioner to Egypt is 
rendering a substantial service to England, to Egypt, and to 
civilisation in starting this movement to raise E.150,000/. to 
build and endow English schools. His accomplishment, however, 
will not be commensurate with his brilliant record unless, at least, 
one zero is added to this figure. The game is worth the candle. 
The light which burns to the prestige of France is there to prove it. 


PIERRE CRABITES. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHO HAS A GOOD TIME IN RUSSIA? 


THE above title is borrowed from a poem of Nekrasoff. This 
poem describes how the seven peasants Patches, Tatters, Bootless, 
Shivers, Burnt-out, Starveling, and Harvestless met by chance, 
and discussed the question, Who had a good time in Russia ? 
Their opinions all differed, the greatest happiness being variously 
ascribed by them to the landlord, the high official, the priest, the 
rich merchant, the powerful noble, the Minister of State, and the 
Tsar. To settle the dispute they agreed to wander together 
through Russia with open eyes and alert ears till they had col- 
lected the evidence necessary for a positive conclusion. The 
great bulk of the poem describes their peregrinations and their 
talks with people from the various classes of the population. 

The Russia through which Patches and his friends wandered 
is no more, and the fruits of their inquest have only an historical 
and a literary interest. What would, however, be of immense 
present-day practical and political value would be the verdict of 
such a Nekrasovian jury on contemporary Bolshevist Russia. 
Who is it that now, at this self-same moment, is having a good time 
in that mysterious and problematical country? Are human 
comfort and content to be found there in higher degrees than 
before the revolution ? Has the sum total of the great burden of 
the suffering of the Russian people been perceptibly diminished ? 
Are the numbers of the happy much larger, those of the wretched 
much smaller, than they were before? And who are now the 
happy and the miserable? These are a few of the points which 
Nekrasoff’s investigators would naturally put into their ques- 
tionnaire if they were to set out to-day on their journey of inquiry. 

Unfortunately Nekrasoff no longer lives to put his views about 
his country into the mouths of peasant puppets, and we must 
therefore attempt to discover for ourselves what impressions he 
would have recorded through their lips after a survey of the 
present state of Russian society. 

At the outset, we shall be safe in assuming that, at a chance 
meeting to-day, not one of Nekrasoff’s peasants would still be of 
his old opinion as to the distribution of happiness in Russia. The 
last of the Tsars and all his family were butchered in a cellar like 
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a brood of rats found in a cornsack. His Ministers of State and 
other high officials, with the princes and counts of his Court, are 
dragging out the remnant of their days in penurious exile, earning 
exiguous livelihoods as clerks, shop-walkers, and chauffeurs. 
Owners of thousands of acres have been thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to work as agricultural labourers on foreign soil. The 
priest, who formerly, though treated as an instrument of the State, 
was at any rate supported by it, is now the butt of a persecution 
as ruthless as it dare be. The merchant, the ‘ nepman,’ or man of 
the ‘ new economic policy,’ as he is called, can, it is true, once more 
enrich himself, but he must ever be prepared for a fresh change 
of Bolshevist tactics which will mean a confiscation of his fortune, 
and perhaps imprisonment, or even death. It is therefore clear 
that none of the classes which in Nekrasoff’s days might have been 
regarded as having a good time can any longer be looked at in that 
light. To find the contented and happy in Russia to-day we must 
evidently look elsewhere. 

And first let us cast a glance at the peasant, who constitutes 
nearly go per cent. of the population of Russia, and who must 
therefore be the decisive factor in the answer to the question 
whether that country as a whole is better or worse off than it was 
under the rule of the Tsars. 

Unfortunately, it never was, and is not now, possible to 
generalise about the Russian peasantry. In the old days their 
economic position ranged up a scale which began in the lowest 
dregs of the urban population and ended in the minor landowning 
nobility. To-day the range is probably not nearly so wide, but 
it is undoubtedly still very large. Implications in the Bolshe- 
vist Press show that there are still Russian peasants whose holdings 
of land and stock raise them to the position of a substantial 
English yeoman farmer. Like many other things Bolshevist, the 
theory that the land belongs to the State and is divided equally 
among those who till it has not got much further than the stage 
of pious intention. 

But while it is impossible to say that a// Russian peasants are 
better or worse off than they were, it is possible to make certain 
positive statements about the peasantry as a whole, and there 
are also certain developments which either favourably or un- 
favourably affect all the peasants in the same way, if not in the 
same degree. 

The most fundamental change that has come over the Russian 
peasantry as a whole since the revolution is that they now possess 
more land. The degree of this change is, however, as a rule, 
enormously exaggerated. Before the revolution nearly 70 per 
cent. of the privately-owned land in Russia belonged to the 
peasants, who, including what they rented, cultivated more than 
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go per cent. of the arable land of the country. As the Bolsheviks 
have placed many of the biggest estates of the landlord class under 
State management, it is doubtful whether the aggregate addition 
to the area virtually owned by the peasants—though nominally 
the property of the State—has been more than Io or 15 per cent. 

This increase in the proportion of the land held by the 
peasantry was accompanied by conditions very seriously dimi- 
nishing the gratification which it would otherwise have caused. 
In so far as the peasants understand the ideas and intentions of 
the Bolshevist régime, they must have fears of the day when the 
nominal State ownership of the land will be applied in practice, 
and they themselves, instead of being allowed to do as they like 
with their farms, will till them as wage-earning labourers, and 
be reduced to the level of the workmen in the nationalised 
factories. Here, indeed, lies the fundamental antagonism between 
the Bolshevist Government and the Russian peasantry, which 
makes it impossible that a permanent compromise between them 
should ever be found. 

There is, however, another factor in the present situation 
which does far more than these vague dangers of an indefinite 
future to stifle any satisfaction the peasant may have derived 
from the sharing of the big estates. It is the ‘ scissors,’ as it is 
called in Bolshevist jargon—that is to say, the yawning gap 
between the prices of agriculture and those of urban industry. 
The actual value of the peasant’s produce, as expressed in the 
prices of those articles which he is compelled to buy, has declined 
so considerably that it has almost certainly wiped out any 
benefit that he may have received from the addition of a small 
patch of land to his farm. 

Moreover, here too the peasant has little to hope from the 
future. All schools of Bolshevism are united at any rate in their 
determination to build their New Jerusalem at his expense. The 
only difference on this point between the Stalinite orthodox and 
the heretics of the Opposition is that the latter would attack the 
economic position of the peasant more openly and directly. 
Even the Stalinites are pledged to a policy of industrialisation, 
which experience has shown can be carried out only by a virtual 
closing of the Russian market to foreign goods. Ifthe Bolsheviks 
can manufacture cheaply behind a barrier of protection which 
amounts to the prohibition of foreign competition, they will have 
won the day, but all the evidence they have heaped up so far 
tends to show that they cannot do this. 

It may therefore be stated with a good deal of assurance that 
the peasant, who constitutes between 80 and go per cent. of the 
Russian population, neither is having a particularly good time 
at the present moment, nor is cheered by the prospect of sensible 
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improvement at an early future. A prominent German democrat, 
who recently returned from an extensive tour in Russia, says 
that the peasants there now tell how Nicholas II. meets Lenin in © 
the other world and accosts him with the words: ‘ Ah, Vladimir 
Ilyitch, I am glad to find you at last. I have long wanted to ask 
you why you killed me and made the revolution. You see, you 
have changed nothing. The peasant must still work for everyone 
else. As he worked formerly for me in Petersburg, so now he 
works for you in Moscow. Only the vodka you have made 
2 per cent. thinner, but that was not worth a revolution.’ 

The next biggest class of the Russian population is that of the 
urban artisans, and here, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
unmistakable benefits from the Bolshevist régime. For here we 
have that ‘ proletariat ’ which is pretended to have made the revo- 
lution, in whose name the Bolsheviks proclaimed the dictatorship 
of their own lower middle-class clique, and in whose interests that 
dictatorship professes to have been exercised. Is, then, the 
Russian working man now having a good time, or at any rate a 
better time than he had before the revolution, or would have had 
if the Bolsheviks had not seized the control of the revolution ? 
The question is almost as difficult to answer as it was in the case 
of the peasants. 

The first condition of what is generally called ‘ happiness,’ 
but would be more rationally called ‘ comparative content,’ is a 
certain modicum of lodging and food. How then does the Russian 
workman stand to-day in respect to these requirements? With 
respect to the former, very badly indeed—undoubtedly much 
worse than his congener’ in any capitalistic country where there is 
no dictatorship ‘ exclusively for the benefit of the proletariat.’ 
If proof for this assertion were needed, it could be obtained from 
a copy of one of the chief Bolshevist papers for almost any date 
during the past two or three months. Throughout that period 
the Bolshevist papers have carried on a strenuous and unflagging 
campaign to increase the efficiency and reduce the working costs 
of the building trade, in order to relieve a domiciliary congestion 
which is probably without a parallel in history. The Bolsheviks 
have laid down the very moderate theoretical standard of a 
minimum of 8 square metres of dwelling floor per head of popula- 
tion, but their Press admits that the per capita area available in 
1924 was only 5’1 square metres, that it declined in the following 
year to 4'9, and that at the present time it is only 4°5 square 
metres. Indeed, nothing is more certain about Bolshevist Russia 
than that the workman there is not having a good time in the 
matter of housing accommodation, and this fact is not palpably 
modified by the existence of a few thousand very ‘ model ’ artisan 
dwellings, or by the amusing poems of Demian Biedny, the poet 
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laureate of the Bolshevist Government, describing the emotions 
with which a Petersburg coalheaver or a Moscow street sweeper 
plays with the hot and cold water taps in the tenement made over 
to him by his building society. 

It is also certain that in the matter of food the Russian 
artisan is not having a particularly good time, whether his 
standard is compared with what it was before the war or with 
that of his congeners in other Europan countries. The Bolshe- 
viks themselves do not pretend that the ‘real wage’ of the 
Russian workman—that is to say, the purchasing power of what 
he is paid for his labour—has yet regained the pre-war level ; and 
that this pre-war level was exceedingly low was notorious, though 
it has now been conveniently forgotten in many quarters. In 
fact, the beggarly low level of industrial wages in Russia was one 
of the favourite arguments of Bolsheviks and other Socialists for 
the overthrow of the Tsarist régime. Now that the Tsarist 
Government has been no more for over ten years and the wages 
of the old days have not yet been recovered, the Bolsheviks do 
not dwell with so much emphasis on their penurious character. 

Moreover, the purchasing power of the present wages is calcu- 
lated by the Bolsheviks in terms of the official prices fixed by them 
for the staple necessaries of life. But it frequently happens, and 
sometimes over quite long periods, that such staple necessaries of 
life—as, for instance, during the last shortage of this kind, flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, and potatoes—are not to be had at all, or, if 
procurable, are only to be bought from private dealers at prices 
50, 100, or even 200 per cent. above those fixed by the Govern- 
ment. From this it follows that the real effective purchasing 
value of the Russian workman’s wages is considerably lower even 
than the computation of the Bolshevist statisticians, and that it is 
subject to violent oscillations which assuredly do not add to the 
gratification and contentment of a man responsible for the bring- 
ing up of a family on a bare living wage. On the whole, it would 
be audacious to say that in regard to food the Russian workman 
is having a good time, even if his present position is compared only 
with his own pre-war position. If it were compared with that of, 
say, the British artisan, the contrast would, in all existing circum- 
stances, be perfectly ludicrous. Itis pathetic to think of the Russian 
workman contributing, under the joint influence of persuasion 
and pressure, to maintain for British miners conditions of life 
which have never entered into his own wildest dreams. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that, though the 
workman of Bolshevist Russia comes off rather poorly in those 
things which may be classified under the heading of ‘ bread,’ he 
enjoys various new benefits from the category of ‘ circuses.’ In 
the first place, he has the satisfaction of being told, very emphatic- 
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ally and every day, that he is the bold and brilliant liberator who 
has struck off the fetters from the limbs of humanity, and who is 
leading it with pioneer steps into the land of the future flowing 
with milk and honey. As the message is very flattering to his 
vanity, and as he is very carefully isolated from all the other 
theories as to his position in human society, it is probable that he 
very often believes these assurances, and derives from them a 
contentment which does something to set off the deficiencies 
of his material circumstances. Nevertheless, historical experi- 
ence and knowledge of human nature inspire doubts as to the 
permanence of a spiritual elation which is based exclusively 
on extravagant promises, perpetual processions, monotonous 
speeches, and the incessant singing of the ‘ International.’ Small 
as is reflective initiative among the masses of humanity, the 
Russian workman must surely already be wondering why, if the 
Bolshevist Government is as strong and feared as it persistently 
professes to be, and if Russia, which is ruled, as he is assured, by 
his dictatorship, is playing this glorious part in the great drama 
of human existence, it should be necessary for his wife to stand 
six hours in a queue outside a State store in order to secure a 
pound of sugar or a pair of goloshes. 

Foreign friends of the Bolsheviks make a great deal of the 
convalescent homes, recreation rooms, libraries, clubs, and similar 
amenities of life which the workman enjoys in Russia, but it 
would be very easy to prove from Bolshevist political literature 
that these things have not advanced much further towards 
realisation than the grandiose housing schemes of the Russian 
Government, and that the whole benefit from them is confined to 
so comparatively small a number that they have no real signi- 
ficance for the great masses of the urban population. It is under- 
stood that the money value of these benefits, like that of the 
reduction for workmen in the price of admission to State theatres, 
concerts and other entertainments, is included in the ‘ real wage’ 
index numbers of the Bolshevist statisticians. If this is so, then 
the distance which the Russian workman has to climb before he 
regains his pre-war economic position must be still further 
extended. 

Taking all the above factors into consideration, perhaps we 
shall not be far from the truth if we say that materially the 
Russian workman is not, and knows that he is not, having a good 
time, and that spiritually, while he possibly believes he is having 
one, he must be beginning to have doubts as to the firmness of the 
foundation on which his belief is based. 

It is hardly necessary to review the situation of the professional 
middle classes. It is notorious that, as compared with their former 
lot, they are having the worst time of all. We have therefore 
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practically exhausted the entire Russian nation, and have found 
that to no considerable section of it can the enjoyment of a good 
time be positively ascribed. There is, however, one comparatively 
small class of people who are undoubtedly having a much better 
time in Russia now than they had before the revolution. That 
class is constituted by the two or three highest ranks of the 
Russian bureaucracy, and with the exception of a few specialists, 
whose services cannot be dispensed with, and who are therefore 
tolerated in high places in spite of their political heresy, consists 
exclusively of members of the Communist Party. As must have 
struck all who have had opportunity or necessity of coming into 
contact with the Bolshevist official apparatus, this class is com- 
posed largely, if not mainly, of Jews, who are at any rate repre- 
sented in it altogether out of proportion to their ratio to the entire 
population. Moreover, these Jews, especially if their positions 
in the bureaucracy be exalted, are often of the least ingratiating 
and obviously least scrupulous type. 

The predominance of Jews on the upper steps of the Soviet 
official ladder is the mainspring of the recrudescence of anti- 
Semitism, which even Bolsheviks admit to have taken place in 
Russia during the past few years. It also lends a certain amount 
of plausibility to the fantastic theories of the emigrés anti-Semites 
in Berlin, Paris, and other European capitals, who, having ruined 
their country by their incompetence, indolence and dishonesty, 
now seek to explain the natural and inevitable consequences of 
their own action and inaction by an immemorial and ecumenical 
conspiracy to overthrow all Christian banks, thrones, and altars, 
and establish in their place a Jewish dominion over all the powers 
and percentages of the universe. For those who had no part in 
the misgovernment of Tsarist Russia it is not necessary to strain 
facts and probabilities in this way in order to explain the pro- 
minence of Jews in the Bolshevist officialdom. The obvious and 
simple, if prosaic, explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
Bolshevist junto gave these leading positions to Jews because 
there was no one else to give them to. In no circumstances would 
the non-Jewish population have been able to meet the call for the 
immense army of commissaries, chairmen and secretaries of 
governmental and semi-governmental corporations, which was 
rendered necessary by the Bolshevist system of administration, 
with its nationalisation of a large part of the manufacturing and 
trading machinery of Russia. It was only among the Jews that 
the needful reserves of literacy and aptitude were to be found. 
The Jews had been prevented by oppressive laws and regulations 
from contributing more than a very small proportion to the 
students at the high schools and universities, but they had not 
been deprived of elementary education, and its acquirements were 
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much more widely spread among them than among the rest of the 
population. This wider extension of elementary education was 
not, however, accompanied by a corresponding frequence of Jews 
in more responsible employment. On the contrary, the Jew was 
at every turn confronted by legal barriers to further vocational 
progress. 

The seizure of power by the Bolsheviks both increased the 
number of official posts and diminished the literate class from 
which alone they could be filled. Though the last pre-war census 
in Russia (1897) showed the existence of 20,000,000 persons with 
elementary education, only a very small proportion of these 
possessed the facility in writing and notation necessary to a postal 
official or railway clerk. Of this proportion, again, a million or 
two fled from Russia after the Bolshevist coup. Thus, those 
sections of the Russian population from which the old régime was 
accustomed to draw its officials were quite unequal to the demands 
made upon them by the distended Bolshevist bureaucracy. On 
the other hand, there were millions of Jewish clerks, petty shop- 
keepers, and handicraftsmen who could at any rate read, write, 
and calculate with speed and accuracy, and who, in addition, had 
the general alertness of mind and tenacity of character common 
to their race. Moreover, the Jews had no religious, political, or 
social prejudices against taking service under the Bolsheviks. On 
the contrary, as they had been brutally treated by all Tsarist 
Governments, they had always furnished very large contingents 
of recruits to the ranks not only of the Bolsheviks, but of all other 
revolutionary parties. 

Obscure Jews from the towns of the Pale now fill the best 
offices in Bolshevist gift all over Russia. Though the legitimate 
pecuniary emoluments of Russian State service are not very 
generous, they are doubtless quite as substantial as the former 
incomes of their present recipients. Moreover, many of these 
offices invest their holders with a power and importance immensely 
gratifying to the vanity of the ambitious. Accordingly it may be 
said that both in material and spiritual respects this category of 
persons is having a much better time under the Bolsheviks than 
it had under the Tsars. It has, too, a further very powerful 
inducement to oppose to the uttermost all attempts to overthrow 
the domination of the Bolsheviks or change the system of govern- 
ment created by them. As has been seen, it consists very largely 
of Jews, and it is also aware that anti-Semitism in Russia has 
spread very rapidly of recent years and become much more 
intense. It doubtless likewise realises that its own occupation 
and, to a considerable degree, abuse of high administrative office 
have been among the chief causes of that growth and intensifica- 
tion, and that it is marked out for expiatory sacrifice the moment 
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the system by which it is supported collapses. There is, in fact, 
among this class, the consciousness that it is fighting, not merely 
for power, privilege and profit, but, in the most strictly literal 
sense, for life. And just as this consciousness is one of the main 
sources of the energy and determination with which this official 
class has fought, and will fight, to maintain Bolshevist domination 
in Russia, so, too, this consciousness must be regarded as the one 
drop of bitterness in a cup otherwise deliciously sweet in com- 
parison with all preceding draughts. When the Bolshevist house 
of cards finally falls flat, it will crush the life out of many of its 
most privileged inmates, and no doubt there are some among them 
to whom the knowledge that this is so more than counterbalances 
the additions to their former emoluments and the importance 
enjoyed by them at the present time. Of these brooders over un- 
certainties of the future it would perhaps hardly be true to say 
that they are having a good time in Russia. 

Finally, there is a small handful of men—perhaps twenty to 
thirty, perhaps only ten to fifteen—whose general position is very 
similar to that of the class just described, but in whose case con- 
trasts between past and present are even more strongly marked. 
Before the revolution—the real revolution of March 1917, not the 
Bolshevist cowp—they were nearly all either convicts in penal 
servitude, exiles in the remoteness of Siberia, or impecunious 
fugitives in foreign countries. Now they are the oligarchic masters 
of the biggest white country in the world, and they also enjoy in 
all other countries the humble and unquestioning allegiance of a 
section of the population, which in some cases may be numerically 
insignificant, but in others is large enough to constitute one of the 
most difficult problems of domestic politics, From the oblivion 
of Siberian gaols, New York slums, and cheap Swiss lodging- 
houses these men were suddenly transferred to the centre of the 
stage of international politics. Their names, unknown hitherto 
except to a very small group of specialist political students, are 
now familiar to all the world. They are glorified by the blind 
adoration of one-tenth and the ignorant hatred of nine-tenths of 
the civilised world. Who that knows anything of the secret 
springs of human action will deny that that is a beatification such 
as few of the conquerors of politics enjoy ? 

It need not be, and is not here, pretended that these men have 
ever been largely actuated, or are now influenced, by the material 
possessions and the sensual enjoyments of life. True, some of 
them display a sleekness of person in striking contrast with the 
figures they cut in the anthropometric albums of the Tsarist 
police. In the matter of furs and jewellery, their womenfolk, too, 
have not invariably the essential attribute of Czsar’s wife. Still 
these are at most exceptions, and there is as yet no substantial 
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evidence that the present lords of Russia have misused their 
power and their opportunities to enrich themselves. The charges 
of nepotism made against them are also not to be taken too 
seriously, for, with the dearth of competent literacy which has 
prevailed in Russia during the past few years, it has been none 
too easy to fill jobs, and there can be no doubt that, speaking 
generally, the uncles and nephews of the leading Bolsheviks 
belonged to the class with the highest qualifications for them. 
There is, however, another force besides the desire for wealth 
and its amenities which corrupts, if it does not seduce, men in 
public life. It is the desire for power and influence, and this force 
undoubtedly plays a very large part in the lives of the present 
rulers of Russia. Naturally, its manifestation is restricted by 
local conditions, which bar resonant titles and gold lace, but 
within the existing limits it has been allowed full scope. Indeed, 
no modern country has known a cult of self-apotheosis like that 
of the Bolshevist oligarchs. They erect statues to themselves ; 
they bestow their own names on leading towns; they publish 
bulletins signed by three or four doctors, and sometimes by the 
Minister for Health, when one of them catches a cold; and they 
burn perpetual incense to themselves in the Press. The Moscow 
daily papers prove more clearly than anything else how drunk 
with power are the lords of the Kremlin. In these journals the 
public utterances of the ruling junto are treated like divine 
inspirations. If one of its members makes a speech, whatever 
may be his subject, and whatever he may say about it, his every 
word is religiously reported in the newspapers. The Russian 
Press has the largest format in Europe, but the speeches of a 
member of the Politbureau frequently occupy two, or even three, 
of these vast pages. It is one of the punishments which the Bol- 
shevist chiefs inflict on friend and foe alike that they compel 
them to sift these bushels of platitudinous chaff for the sake of a 
few grains of fresh fact. And the labour is unhappily unavoidable, 
for only the first rankers dare now and then let a gleam of truth 
through the veil of conventional falsehood which envelops every- 
thing political in Bolshevist Russia to a very much higher degree 
than in any other European country. It is very rarely indeed that 
these alone valuable and interesting portions of a Bolshevist 
speech could not be condensed into at most half a column, and 
they would gain in everything but verbosity by such compression; 
But evidently the oligarchs either believe in the sacredness of 
their own words or regard this method of impressing their own 
importance on the public as one of the legitimate prerogatives of 
high office. It speaks in favour of the latter alternative that both 
the space allotted to speeches and the rubrics expressing their 
reaction on the audience are apparently graded in accordance 
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with the rank of the orator in the party hierarchy. The members 
of the inner ring are always reported verbatim and resume their 
seats amid ‘ prolonged and tempestuous applause’; second-rank 
men must be satisfied with a couple of columns and less enthusi- 
astic manifestations of public appreciation ; and so the diminu- 
endo of importance is gradually shaded off till we reach the few 
cold and perfunctory lines allotted to the ordinary deputy. 

If the gratifications inherent in the front seats of the political 
synagogue are as great in Russia as they are elsewhere, then the 
first-rank Bolsheviks are undoubtedly having a better time in 
that country than anyone else. They are probably having a 
better time than the handful of Ministers of State, viceroys and 
provincial governors of the old régime whose places they have 
taken, for the assured acclamations of the multitude are a more 
stimulating elixir of life than the vacillating favour of a weak and 
inconstant monarch. The immediate personal risks they run are 
not so great as those incurred by the most prominent servants of 
the Tsar, and the fact that their comparative security is purchased 
at a price in blood, suffering, and injustice without a parallel in 
authenticated history, evidently does not weigh with them. 
Except in extreme crises, like that which led to the eclipse of 
Trotsky, when public debate in Russia rang ominously with the 
word ‘ Thermidor,’ they seem to have but little fear of the future ; 
and no doubt their persistent asseverations of the permanence of 
their régime have made them forget their constant admissions, a 
few years ago, that only a successful Bolshevist revolution in 
Western Europe, from which we are now apparently further 
removed than ever, could save their great experiment from failure 
and collapse. 

All in ‘all, it seems likely that Nekrasoff’s peasant jury, 
returning from their journey of investigation, would pronounce 
that, according to all ordinary human tests, the small circle of 
the real oligarchs of Moscow are alone having a good time in 
Russia, and that, so far as actual evidence shows, it is for their 
sake alone that the Bolshevist domination is being maintained at 
so high a price, not only to the area of its jurisdiction, but to the 
rest of the civilised world. 

E. H. Witcox. 





THE GARDEN 


I. CHANGES OF FASHION IN GARDENING 


It is interesting to be able to look back seventy years and to note 
the remarkable changes that have taken place in both taste and 
practice in gardening. Until about the year 1870 there was one 
dead level of general treatment that had already persisted for 
something like a quarter of a century: the putting out of a 
quantity of tender plants for a summer display—for the most 
part in badly designed beds on grass. In the greater number of 
gardens there would be circles and stars and crescents, sprinkled 
about without any sense of design or cohesion. My earliest home 
had a garden that was considered rather above the average in size 
and quality, but one out of three decorative efforts was a parterre 
of concentric rings of scarlet geraniums with a central tazza 
holding a variegated aloe. One of the worst and most popular 
features was what was called a ribbon border—a stiff edging of 
deep and exactly formed undulations, planted with lines of blue, 
yellow and scarlet. There was at the same time a liking for 
circular beds planted in the same manner with rings of flowers 
edged with a stiff little succulent Echeveria. This was even 
more prevalent in France than in England and went by the name 
of mosaiculture. 

Looking back to this after many years of enlightenment one 
cannot but wonder at this strange kind of stagnation, this want 
of right perception in the choice and use of flowering plants, and 
one cannot but deplore the amount of misdirected labour in the 
preparation, planting and maintenance that the'wretched thing 
entailed. Naturally there were exceptions, some few who had 
not ‘ bowed the knee to Baal,’ but these were swamped by the 
full-flowing tide of fashionable, commonplace repetition. The 
main impression that remained was the general worship of the 
scarlet geranium. Roses, such as there then were, were also sadly 
misused—commonly grown as standards in little rings in the grass, 
at exactly even intervals by the side of the lawn or carriage road. 
It was only in out-of-the-way places, in country rectories or in 
the gardens of others who could not afford the apparatus needed 
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for the propagation of the fashionable summer flowers, or who 
had the good sense and the fine taste to know the value of the old 
hardy plants, that gardens of some real interest existed. Here 
one might still see great clumps of white and orange lilies, and 
the old rambling roses, jasmine and honeysuckle, and other old- 
world delights. 

The deadening influences of what we look back to as the 
bedding system, as the main method of horticultural expression, 
continued till the year 1870 and for some years further, but 
in the early ’seventies there came a kind of awakening to the 
possibilities of the better ways of gardening. There arose a 
number of amateurs, each working in his own way to encourage 
the better perception, and with a deep interest in the good hardy 
plants that for so long had been neglected. One of the brightest 
manifestations was what one may call the discovery of the 
daffodil. The travels of Mr. Peter Barr in Spain and Portugal 
enriched us with several species till then unknown except in 
botanical collections. One of the keenest amateurs, the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart, was among the first to practise the hybridisation 
of narcissi. Mr. G. F. Wilson, the owner of the land at Wisley 
that is now the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, was 
collecting all the known lilies of the world and testing them for 
various departments of garden use. The Dean of Rochester, 
the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, had long been devoted to the growing 
of roses ; Lord Penzance was at work on sweetbriars. The Rev. 
C. Wolley Dod and Canon Ellacombe were growers of a wide range 
of garden plants and gave willing and most precious help to the 
many who were needing better knowledge and enlightenment. 
A few other brilliant amateurs were steadily pushing on the good 
work. At the same time the whole horticultural world was being 
encouraged and stimulated by the writings and constant exhorta- 
tions in the weekly Press of Mr. William Robinson, to whose 
vigorous championship of hardy plants, and constant reiteration 
about the better ways of using them, the beauties and delights of 
our modern gardens are mainly due. To him also we owe the 
beginning of our knowledge as to the use of rock and alpine 
plants and the possibilities of the wild garden. 

The growing demand for good hardy things was a powerful 
stimulus to the trade, the reaction to this having proof in the 
wonderful shows of flowers both in London and elsewhere— 
shows that have become so much crowded that it is difficult to 
provide space either for the display of exhibits or for the 
circulation of visitors. 

Now we have not only the flower border and the better 
arranged parterre, but rock gardens, various forms of special 
alpine gardens, water gardens, shrub gardens, some of them on an 
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extensive scale, pergolas, wild gardens and ways of treating steps 
and pavements. Some of these forms have led to misapprehen- 
sion, exaggeration, and even misuse. A few years ago the pergola, 
that capital adaptation of the age-long Italian method of growing 
vines, became a kind of fashion. The client would say to the 
designer : ‘ I must have a pergola.’ In some gardens there may be 
no justification for the presence of a pergola. Its purpose is to bea 
covered way leading distinctly from one part of the garden to 
something definite at the end—a summer-house or a bowered seat 
or, in the case of a largely planned place, a built garden house, 
of which there are such fine examples of eighteenth-century work. 
A pergola with no beginning and no end can hardly justify its 
existence. Also it is better that it should be quite straight and 
not go uphill; for only specially clever treatment can make 
a success of one that is curly and not level. Another abuse 
arose when fashion exaggerated the placing of plants in the 
joints of steps and paving. In some places it was carried to such 
an extent that it was hardly possible to pass along without 
treading on something precious ; even the absurdity of labels has 
been seen among pavement plants. When small plants from 
adjoining walling drop their seeds, and the seeds are blown or 
rain-washed into the joints, and little plants come up and extend 
a little way from the edge, the effect is always interesting ; but 
it should not be allowed to go too far, and even if the paving is 
laid with unequal joints it is better to have all the middle ones 
cemented. 

Wild gardening in any stretches of rough ground, or in wood- 
land that may adjoin the garden, when practised with restraint 
and the most careful consideration, is, for true pleasure in beau- 
tiful effects, abundantly repaying. It should show the use of a 
restricted choice of plants that are proper to the nature of the 
ground. If the place is open and has a light or peaty soil it will 
be well to plant it with heaths and some other of the ericaceous 
plants, in such groups as shall look as if they grew naturally in 
the place. If there is an existing growth of whortleberry and a 
background of bracken, so much the better, in order to be able 
to distribute the heaths in stretches cut out of the native plants. 
Such a place comes well after passing through a plantation of 
azaleas and rhododendrons—shrubs of kindred character. 

When woodland is to be planted the opportunities are many, 
but should be severely restricted. It is enough to have one picture 
at a time, such as a group of white foxglove rising behind a mass of 
the common male fern, with the taller bracken at the back and 
with a more distant setting of silvery stemmed birches and a dark 
background of the common holly. Daffodils may run through the 
woodland in March and April and lily of the valley in May. This 
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restricted treatment of the woodland fosters the sense ot rest- 
fulness and does nothing to destroy the charm and mystery of 
beautiful woody places. It is well to have one or two main 
grassy ways of ample width through the woodland, with lesser 
paths not necessarily of turf, for this cannot thrive in heavy 
shade, but just cleared and with no definite edges; they soon 
become dark and mossy. 

When the purpose of wild gardening is not rightly understood 
and any surplus plants are put out into the wild, the result can 
only be distressful. Perhaps wild gardening is the most difficult 
kind of planting, because to do it rightly there must be this 
thoughtful restraint ; it needs something of the artist’s eye to 
make sure of the desired picture, besides a knowledge of plants 
and their requirements ; moreover, wild ground.and woodland 
may need quite different treatment in one soil and situation and 
another. 

There is now such a wide development of gardening possibility, 
and such an abundant choice of material, that we cannot point to 
anything special as the fashion of the moment. The most widely 
prevailing need is for well-planned and well-grown flower borders, 
mainly of hardy perennials. If this may be called a fashion it is 
a good and wholesome one, and the word hardly fits it, for what 
is generally understood as a fashion is something that is transitory 
and on the side of exaggeration. The common name of ‘ herbaceous 
border ’ is not accurate, for a number of the good hardy plants are 
not herbaceous ; it is simpler to say the flower border, for it may 
well have the addition of annuals and of a number of tender 
plants put out for late summer bloom. These will comprise 
any or all of those that were unwisely used years ago when the 
bedding system was in fashion. It should be remembered that it 
was not the fault of the plants themselves that they were unfairly 
used, and that if the scarlet geranium reigned supreme it was not 
the geranium’s fault that it was made to sit upon the throne. 
The plant itself and its many varieties have their place in our 
gardens. Nothing is better for filling stone vases, or even beds, 
in places of formal design, for though the greater number of 
gardens’ may do better with a preponderance of hardy flowers, 
there are still the great houses whose near parterres demand the 
same kinds of’plants for the summer months. But we have now 
learnt to use them, not in garish contrasts, as of old, but in har- 
monies and concords. A happy recollection of such good treat- 
ment was in the garden of one of our noblest houses built nearly 
400 years ago, where the parterre, itself of fine design, was planted 
in harmonies of warm colouring. In choice and mastery of mate- 
rial it could hardly have been better done; it was a feast of 
glorious colour that seemed to recall the work of the great painters 
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of the school of Venice. For growing flowers can be so used as 
to make glorious pictures, and those who have treated them rightly 
will be rewarded by the proud consciousness of having done 
something to enhance the beauty of the world. 

Another example of unfair treatment is the present want of 
estimation of the common laurel. The laurel is one of the finest 
of our few hardy evergreen shrubs. It has suffered from its 
docility—its willingness to be hacked about and made to serve 
ignoble purposes ; it has been so undeservedly vulgarised that of 
late it has almost been banned from our gardens. One of the 
noblest, if not the grandest, of all our evergreens should be restored 
to favour. When it is properly grown it is a finer thing even than 
the bay, whose proper name it has most unfairly usurped. For 
the bay (Laurus nobilis) is the real laurel, and is properly so called 
in other European languages. In the case of such a structure as 
a temple or garden pavilion by Vanbrugh, if there is beside it a 
free-grown laurel, with its smooth grey trunk and its outflung 
branches, that have never been mutilated, there can hardly be 
a more perfect companionship of architecture and vegetation. 
Even when the laurel is tamed to use as a hedge, it can be finely 
done, as in that beautiful garden at Brockenhurst—one of the 
best, if not quite the best, of the gardens of Italian character in 
our islands. 

The great and always growing enthusiasm for gardening has not 
only animated the nursery trade, but our gardens are becoming 
more and more enriched by the remarkable discoveries of bota- 
nical travellers in the uplands and mountain ranges of Eastern 
Asia. The amount of material for garden use is now almost 
bewildering in its abundance. It is for us to employ it worthily ; 
to study the plants and their needs, and at the same time to 
cultivate a keen sympathy with all that is most beautiful and 
instructive in Nature ; above all, to work with unending patience 
and unending fervour. 

GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
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THE GARDEN 
II. Lawns 


THE evolution of the lawn is an interesting bypath in the history 
of gardening. Of the green plots of classical times we know but 
little, and it is even doubtful whether they were made of turf. 
Of the architectural splendour of the ancient Roman gardens a 
wealth of detail has come down to us. They reflected, although 
but faintly, something of the splendour of the pleasaunces of 
ancient Egypt, but details concerning the restful green plots 
which undoubtedly adorned the Roman garden are strangely 
few. Pliny in his description of his Tusculan villa says: ‘In 
front of the portico is a sort of terrace embellished with various 
figures and bounded with a box hedge, whence you descend by an 
easy slope, adorned with the representations of divers animals in 
box, into a lawn overspread with the soft—I had almost said the 
liquid—acanthus.’ Probably this was a kind of moss. 

The earliest lawns of which we have any real knowledge 
were those which delighted our medieval ancestors. Their 
lawns were imitations of the natural meadow, and, like the natural 
meadow, they were starred with flowers. Illustrations of gardens 
in medizval romances, missals, and books of hours all bear mute 
testimony to the fact that a dark green tapestry adorned with a 
profusion of flowers formed the ideal medieval pleasure-garden. 
Ful gay was al the ground and queynt 
And poudred as men had it peynt 
With many a fresh and sundry flour 
That casten up a ful good savour. 


It was a ‘ flowery mead ’ of this description which Boccaccio 
describes in the Decameron : ‘ What seemed more delightful than 
anything else was a plot of ground like a meadow, the grass of 
the deepest green, starred with a thousand various flowers. 
All around were orange and lemon trees laden with flowers and 
fruit and in the centre of the green plot a carved fountain of pure 
white marble.’ In what is perhaps the best illustration of a 
medizval garden—the garden scene in the fifteenth century copy 
of The Romance of the Rose in the British Museum—a ‘ lawn’ 
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planted with flowers occupies the largest part of the garden. 
In the centre is a fountain of exquisite design from which the 
water is carried by a small channel to a lower garden. In 
Pinturicchio’s fresco of about 1495, in the Vatican, Susannah 
and the elders are shown in a garden consisting wholly of turf 
thickly planted with flowers, surrounded by a double enclosure, 
and a very large fountain occupies the whole of the centre of the 
garden. There appear, however, to have been exceptions even 
in medieval times to the planting of turf with flowers, for Albertus 
Magnus in his De Vegetabilus describes a green plot in a thirteenth 
century garden as ‘ a plot of grass carefully weeded and trampled 
under foot, a true carpet of green turf with no projections on its 
uniform surface. ... Behind the grass plot are planted in 
quantity aromatic and medicinal herbs.’ In cloister gardens the 
green plot in the centre was usually called ‘ paradise,’ and 
according to Wiclif signified to the monks the greenness of their 
virtues. Like the ordinary green plots, they were planted with 
flowers, these flowers being under the special care of the sacristan 
for the decoration of the church. No imaginative garden-lover 
can look without interest at the fifteenth century doorway (now 
bricked up) in the Lady Chapel at Winchester, for this doorway 
formerly led into a sacristan’s garden of this type which is known 
to have existed as early as the ninth century, and to this day 
the site of this old garden is called ‘ Paradise.’ These cloister 
gardens (possibly the earliest type of medieval pleasure-garden) 
preserved, like the Roman atrium, the traditional rectangular 
garden of the East, divided into four parts by paths intersecting 
in the centre of the garden. The rectangular plots of turf planted 
with flowers and with a fountain in the centre are also suggestive 
of the rectangular garden plots so beautifully depicted in Persian 
garden carpets. 

As in the gardens of the ancient East, the orchard in medizval 
days was a pleasure-garden, and here, as in the smaller pleasure- 
garden, the grass was planted with flowers. Maerlant in his 
History of Troy writes of an orchard : 


The grass was not very high 
But moderate; in it were all kinds of flowers 
On which the dew still sparkled. 


Medieval illustrations of orchards show that they were 
frequently surrounded by castellated walls. The importance of 
the orchard is clearly shown by the numerous descriptions of 
it in medieval romances. It was apparently always in the 
orchard that in spring-time took place the numerous social 
festivities. It was to the orchard that the lord of the castle and 
his family repaired after dinner for rest and amusement. 
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D’illocques ireng en c’est vergier 
Cascuns jour pour S’esbanoir.? 

The ‘ gardens of love’ also of the early painters are invariably 
gardens consisting entirely of turf planted with flowers, with 
possibly a fountain as the sole adornment of the garden. The 
‘ Mary gardens ’ show a greater variety of types of early gardens, 
but some of the most beautiful show the Mother of Our Lord 
seated in a flowery mead lavishly planted with the flowers which 
have always been regarded as sacred to her. In the gallery at 
Frankfurt there is a ‘ Mary garden’ by an unknown artist of the 
fifteenth century showing the Holy Child and His Mother seated 
in a garden where the whole enclosure consists of turf planted 
with roses, irises, madonna lilies, columbines, daisies, etc. 

Turf-topped seats were an interesting feature of these early 
lawns. These seats were either made of turf only, or turf planted 
with flowers, or they were thickly planted with low growing 
plants, such as daisies, violets, or camomile. There are numerous 
illustrations of these seats, and it has been suggested that the 
flowers growing on them were there merely by artists’ licence. 
But the directions in early gardening books show that turfed 
seats planted with flowers were undoubtedly a common feature 
in gardens as late as the early seventeenth century. In Richard 
Surflet’s translation of La Maison Rustique we find: ‘ These 
sweet herbes and flowers for nosegaies shall be set in order upon 
beds and quarters of such like length and breadth as those of the 
kitchen garden, and some of them upon seats.’ William Lawson, 
author of the earliest gardening manual for North Country 
gardeners, and the author also of the first manual for women 
gardeners (The Countrie Housewife’s Garden, 1617), tells us: 
‘ In all your Gardens and Orchards bankes and seats of Camomile, 
Penny-royall, Daisies and Violets are seemely and comfortable.’ 
Turfed seats were also made inside the arbours which were placed, 
or rather grown, at the side of lawns. These arbours consisted 
merely of poles with rosemary or sweet-briar or a medlar tree 
trained over them. Chaucer describes such a resting place. 


Thought I, this path some whidar goth, parde, 
And so I followed, till it me brought 
To right a pleasant herber well y wrought 


That benched was and with turfes new 
Freshly turved, whereof the grene gras, 

So small, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most like unto green wool wot I it was : 
The hegge also that yede in compas 

And closed in all the greene herbere 

With sicamour was set and eglatere 


1 Roman de Thebes, thirteenth century. 
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And shapen was this herber roofe and all 

As a pretty parlour: and also 

The hegge as. thicke as a castle wall, 

That who that list without to stond or go 

Though he would all day prien to and fro 

He should not see if there were any wight within or no. 


Thomas Hyll, the author of The Proffitable Arte of Gardening and 
The Gardener's Labyrinth, insisted that arbours should be covered 
with plants ‘ of a fragrant savoure,’ and so constructed ‘ that 
the Owner’s friends sitting in the same may the freelier see and 
beholde the beautie of the garden to theyr great delyght.’ He 
mentions jasmine, musk, and damask roses as suitable plants 
to train over arbours. These turfed seats were also made round 
trees. The numerous illustrations of them show that they were 
supported by wattle fencing, but in no case are they shown 
planted with flowers. An excellent illustration of this type of 
turfed seat is to be found in the Duchess Ann of Brittany’s Book 
of Homes (in the Bibliothéque Nationale). 

In Tudor and still more in Stuart times lawns underwent 
many changes. The strong rule of the Tudors had ushered in a 
period of prosperity and security. Gardens were still ‘ gardens 
enclosed,’ but the castellated walls and strong defences of earlier 
times were no longer necessary. In medieval times private 
pleasure-gardens were of necessity small as they were within the 
defences of the castle, but in Tudor times came the transition 
to the garden enclosing the dwelling instead of the dwelling 
enclosing the garden. Gardens increased rapidly in size, and 
instead of the small turfed pleasure-garden there were many 
pleasure-gardens all in the same enclosure. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, our sixteenth century ancestors delighted in making 
gardens within gardens, an art which is only now reviving in 
anything like its old splendour. A sixteenth century garden of 
any size comprised at least an orchard (as in medieval days, 
still considered a pleasure-garden, and as such adorned not only 
with fruit trees, but also with flowers), a knot-garden, a herb- 
garden, a physic-garden, and a bowling-green. Though not the 
only pleasure-garden, the ‘sporting green plot’ was still the 
chief garden and the scene of festivities. The best contemporary 
description of such a ‘ lawn’ and the manner of making it is to 
be found in Gervase Markham. 


To fit a place [he says] for this manner of greene plot, it is requisite that 
it may be cleansed from all manner of stones and weedes, not so much as 
the rootes left undestroied, and for the better accomplishing hereof, there 
must boiling water be poured upon such endes of rootes as staying behind 
in the ground cannot be well pulled up, and afterwarde the floor must be 
beaten and troden downe mightily, then after this, there must be cast 
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great quantity and store of turfes of earth full of greene grasse, the bare 
earthe part of them being turned and laid upward, and afterward danced 
upon with the feete, and the beater or paving beetle lightly passing over 
them, in such sort as that within a short time after, the grasse may begin to 
peepe up and put foorth small haires ; and finally it is made the sporting 
green plot for Ladies and Gentlewomen to recreate their spirits in, or a 
place whereinto they may withdraw themselves if they would be solitary 
and out of sight. 


Arbours still adorned these green plots, though possibly not 
always as beautiful as the arbour depicted in The Faerie Queene : 


Through which the fragrant eglantine did spread 

His prickling arms, entrail’d with roses red. 

Which dainty odours round about them threw : 

And all within with flow’rs was garnished, 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongst them blew, 

Did breathe out bounteous smells and painted colour shew. 


Parkinson in his Paradisus details what should be grown over 
these arbours. ‘ Let me also shew you what flowers are fittest 
for your arbours. The Jasmine white and yellow. The double 
Honysuckle. The Ladies Bower, both white and red, and purple 
single and double are the fittest to set by arbours and banquetting 
houses that are open, both before and above to helpe cover them, 
and to give both sight, smell and delight.’ 


Turfed walks were also a noted feature in sixteenth century 
gardens, and doubtless evoked, as English grass walks do to-day, 
the fervent admiration of every observant foreigner. Thomas 
Hyll in his Proffitable Arte of Gardening says: ‘ The commodities 
of these Alleis and walkes serve to good purposes, the one is, that 
the owner may diligently view the prosperitie of his hearbes and 
flowers, the other for the delight and comfort of his wearied 
mind, which he may by himselfe, or fellowship of his friends 
conceive, in the delectable sightes and fragrant smelles of the 
flowers, by walking up and downe, and about the garden in them, 
which for the pleasant sightes and refreshing of the dull spirites.’ 
‘ The fairer and larger your allies and walkes be,’ says Parkinson, 
‘the more grace your Garden shall have, the lesse harme the herbes 
and flowers shall receive, by passing of them that grow next 
unto the allies sides, and the better shall your Weeders cleanse 
both the beds and the allies... Markham enjoins that sanded or 
gravelled paths should always be bordered by grass as broad on 
each side as the breadth of the path. ‘ Now, you shall also under- 
stand that as you make this sandy and smooth walke through 
the midst of your Alleyes, so you shall not omit but leave as 
much greene swarth, or grasse ground of each side the plaine 
path, as may fully countervaile the breadth of the walke: as 
thus for example, if your sandy walke be sixe foote broad, the 
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grasse ground of each side it, shall be at least sixe foote also, so 
that the whole Alley shall be at least eighteene foote in breadth, 
which will be both comely and stately.’ ‘In Orchards,’ according 
to Leonard Meager, ‘ curious green walks kept short by Mowing 
and Rowling in Summer are of good esteem, and such may be 
raised so above the common surface, that the wet may have little 
influence in staying on them even in Winter after a shower of 
Rain is past.’ 

The green plots and turfed walks were not always made of 
turf, but very frequently of camomile. It was of camomile thus 
planted that Falstaff said, ‘ The more it is trodden on the faster 
it grows.’ Nearly all garden books of this period give directions 
for the treatment of camomile lawns. Under ‘ October’ in John 
Evelyn’s Kalendarium Hortense we find: ‘ It will now be good 
to Beat, Roll and Mow carpet walks and camomile for now the 
ground is supple and it will even all inequalities.’ Possibly the 
‘lawn ’ on which Drake played his historic game of bowls on the 
eve of the Armada was a camomile lawn. Camomile lawns 
continued to be a feature of English gardens at least as late as 
the early nineteenth century. Charles Marshall in his Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening (1805) gives 
directions for making camomile ‘green or carpet walks’ by 
planting the sets ‘ about 9 or 10 inches asunder which naturally 
spreading the runners are fixed, by walking on them or rolling.’ 
Camomile lawns and walks were equally popular in Continental 
gardens, and are described in various books, notably Le Jardinier 
Hollandois, by Van de Groen (1669). 

In the most detailed plan of a seventeenth century garden 
which has come down to us—Wilton garden—quite a third of 
the garden is devoted to vast lawns bordered by cherry trees. 
Like Bacon’s ideal garden, Wilton garden was divided into three 
parts, and the plan shows its terraces, its wood with the river 
Nader flowing through, its ponds and marvellous fountains, 
and most conspicuous of all is ‘ the compartment of greene with 
diverse walkes planted with cherrie trees and in the middle is 
the great Ovall with the Gladiator of brass, the most famous 
Statue of all that Antiquity hath left.’ Stephen Blake, the 
author of that rare gardening book The Compleat Gardener's 
Practice, gives his readers the outline of a book he intended to 
write ‘if God permit me life.’ In the contents of this book, 
which unfortunately he did not live to write, we find ‘ The expert 
way of laying of Grass work,’ and ‘ How to make bowling Alleys 
with great care and little cost.’ Very attractive lawns and green 
walks are both depicted and described in Walter Harris’s descrip- 
tion of William of Orange’s palace and gardens at Loo. Both 
the ‘ King’s garden ’ and the ‘ Queen’s garden ’ contained magni- 
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ficent green plots, and Dr. Harris describes also ‘a broad Green 
Walk between a double row of Oaks half a Mile long ’ and ending 
in ‘a Gate of Iron of an Ancient Model Joined at the top by a 
Crown Work on each side ; wherein is cut His Majesty’s Cypher.’ 

John Rea in his Flora (1665) gives minute directions for the 
making of lawns, and it is interesting to remember that the 
wooden rails surrounding lawns which he describes survived into 
the next century. All grass plots, he says, should be marked 
out by 


sawed Rails five inches broad and an inch and quarter thick that have 
been laid straight and seasoned a year at least; you may put them toa 
stone colour with white lead or London white, some charcoal and linseed 
oyl ground together on a painters stone but the rails and the stone colour 
will last much longer if they be first primed with red Lead and Timber 
ground as the former. Then after the colours are drie and the Rails 
fitted to their places nail on the insides thereof pieces of hard wood that 
will last about half a yard long, placing them an inch under the upper 
edge if you set them too thin the Rails will be apt to warp and turn with 
the Sun: which done with discretion make holes to let these feet into the 
ground and so place them by a line. ... ; 

The next work is to prepare the places intended for Grass and to pro- 
vide Turfs for them. First, level the ground, and consider the thickness 
of the Turfs, which when layed, must be three inches lower than the upper 
edge of the Rails, and the Allies four inches, so the Grass will be an inch 
higher, remembering still from the Rails to fetch your measure and level, 
to keep the whole work in order; and if the ground under the Turfs be 
not barren of itself, it should be covered some thickness with hungry sand 
to make it so, that the grass grow not too rank. The best Turfs for this 
purpose are had in the most hungry Common, and where the grass is thick 
and short, puck down a line eight or ten foot long, and with a Spade cut 
the Turfs thereby, then shift the line a foot or 15 inches further, and so 
proceed until you have cut so far as you desire, then cross the line to the 
same breadth, that the Turfs may be square; and cut them thereby ; 
then with a straight bitted Spade or Turving-hoe (which many for that 
purpose provide) and a short cord tied to it near the Bit, and the other 
end to the middle of a strong staff, whereby one thrusting the Spade for- 
ward under the Turfs, and another by the staff pulling backwards, they will 
easily be staved and taken up, but not too many at a time for drying, but 
as they are laid which must be done by a line, and a long level, placing them 
close together, and beating them down with a Mallet, having covered the 
quarter or place intended, let it be well watered, and beaten all over with 
a heavy broad Beater. Lastly cut away by a line what is superfluous 
that the sides may be straight and even or in what work you shall please 
to fancy. 


In that quaint gardening book translated from the French, 
The Solitary or Carthusian Gardener (1706), a chapter is devoted 
to ‘ The different sorts of Green Plots and the way of making 
them.’ The author says there are five ways of making green 
plots or walks, ‘namely by Turfs, by Spanish Clover-Grass, by 
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Hay-Seed, by the Seed of Sainfoin, and by that of Medick Fodder.’ 
Turf he considers the best. Of sainfoin he says: ‘ Sainfoin has 
a very pretty Aspect especially when it is in flower. When it 
arrives at its perfect Maturity we cut it down.’ Green plots 
made with Medick Fodder he regarded with mild enthusiasm, but 
he observes that it can be planted in remote parts, ‘and by 
consequence is less in view.’ Hay seed he directs should be 
winnowed ‘ in order to clear it of the Dust, and the coarse stuff 
that attends it.’ ‘ A Bowling Green,’ he says, ‘ should be incom- 
passed with great Trees such as Elms, Horse-chestnut trees or 
Acacias accompanied with Yews. They are only proper in 
spatious Gardens and commonly are drawn in the remotest 
places to prevent the confining of the prospect by the tall Trees 
that surround it.’ Bowling-greens, however, were usually 
placed where they could be overlooked from the windows of the 
house or the garden house. At Chatsworth the bowling-green 
was the central feature of the garden. At Cassiobury, however, 
the bowling-green was in a wood, and the approach was through 
an avenue of trees. 

The eighteenth century ushered in the ‘grand period’ of 
lawns. Every gardening manual of note of that period testifies 
to the importance of the lawn, and it is interesting to remember 
that the name was applied not only to lawns proper, but also to 
deer parks, etc. John Reid in The Scots Gardener describes a 
deer park as a ‘ lawn,’ and a later writer, Alexander McDonald, 
speaks of ‘a lawn of eight acres or more in extent,’ and also of 
‘extensive lawns in parks dotted with noble trees.’ In regard 
to lawns proper, there was possibly no period when the beauty 
of green turf without adornment of any kind was more genuinely 
appreciated. ‘The Parterre Garden at His Majestys Royal 
Palace of Hampton Court,’ says Batty Langley in his New 
Principles of Gardening, 1728, ‘ would have a very grand aspect 
were those trifling plants of Yew, Holly, etc., taken away and 
made plain with grass.’ Langley’s book is largely a treatise on 
lawns, and there are numerous plans of them. One plan shows 
the house fronting ‘a parterre of grass and water,’, the water 
being an oval in the centre of the grass. Another plan shows 
the south front of the house opening on ‘a grand parterre of 
grass from which over the Canal you have a boundless view 
into the Country.’ Yet another plan shows a garden consisting 
wholly of variously shaped lawns each surrounded by magnificent 
avenues and plantations of trees. The only adornments Langley 
suggests are statues, and it is interesting to find that he suggests 
including ‘ Runcina the goddess of weeding.’ Le Blond was 
only one of many who acknowledged that English lawns were 
the finest in Europe. ‘ Their Grass plots,’ he says, ‘are of so 
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exquisite a beauty that in France we can scarce ever hope to 
come up to it.’ Yet in France they devoted as great attention 
tolawnsasin England. According to this same French authority, 
‘ Handsome grass plots require the greatest care of the Gardener, 
who ought to be almost constantly attending them.’ 

Nearly all the gardening manuals comment on the difficulties 
of getting good seed. ‘There is great difficulty,’ wrote the 
anonymous author of The Gardener's New Kalendar (1758), ‘ in 
getting good seed ; for that from a common haystack is by no 
means proper.’ He directs that seed should be obtained from 
‘the grass of a clean up-land pasture,’ but turfing he prefers— 
“it does the business sooner and much more perfectly.’ ‘ The 
only proper mixture with the grass of turf is the white trefoil. . . . 
These mix well with the grass and form a fine thick bottom. . . . 
This little trefoil has all the qualities requisite to thicken and 
improve the carpeting of turf ; and its being plentiful in the spot 
whence that is to be taken is an advantage not a hurt. But 
this is the only weed that should be admitted. . . . Let the 
gardener work with alacrity and dispatch. ... At the same 
time that an inferior hand is employed in cutting up the turf, 
let the gardener himself be preparing the bed for it.’ In rolling 
the grass, he adds, ‘ care must be taken that the horses should be 
without shoes and have their feet covered with woollen mufflers.’ 
Even as late as the early nineteenth century, however, hay seed 
was still used, and it was generally acknowledged that laying 
turfs was better than sowing seed. Alexander McDonald’s 
Gardening Dictionary is one of the earliest manuals in which it 
is suggested that ‘seed should be obtained from a seedsman’ 
and ‘ should be of those kinds which strike deep root, spread out 
laterally in their tops and are permanent and capable of resisting 
the effects of heat; there are many of this kind.’ Turfs in 
those halcyon days cost ‘ about a shilling to fifteen pence the 
hundred according to the nature of the soil. ..a man will 
cut from three to five, six or seven hundred a day or more if 
very soft easy-cutting turf, with a person to race them out and 
roll them up as they are cut.’ 

The green lawns of England are still the admiration of the 
world. The beauty of the matchless lawns in college quadrangles 
remains for ever in the memory, and lawns are still the chief 
beauty of many of the most famous gardens in these islands. 
The methods of making and maintaining them lack the 
picturesqueness of olden days, though there are still gardens 
where the discordant sound of the lawn-mower is never heard, 
and the lawns are shorn by men who come of generations skilled 
in the craft of the scythe. ‘Mowing ’em and rolling ’em’ is 
still the principal factor in the making of lawns, but they owe 
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their beauty nowadays at least as much to the chemist as to the 
gardener. The foreigner admires, but even with all the resources 
of science he cannot hope to make lawns to compare with the 
deep velvety texture of English lawns. Those of us who live in 
the Old Country, and those whose lot is cast in the great dominions 
beyond the seas, are equally proud of the fact that in ‘ the islands 
of the west ’ we have the greenest and most beautiful grass in the 
world. 
ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
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GREEK RACING 


TIME, midnight. Scene, the interior of a sleeping apartment. 
Old Strepsiades and his son Phidippides are in bed—the former 
restless and peevish, the latter snoring heartily. 

STREPSIADES (sitting up in bed).—I’ll be hanged if I can get to 
sleep for thinking of my expenses, my stud of horses, my debts— 
and all through this son of mine. He rides about with his hair 
cut long in the latest style, and drives his chariot, and dreams of 
horses ; while I’m driven mad by interest-day coming on. Hullo, 
there! Boy! Light a lamp and bring me my accounts. I'll see 
how much I’m in debt, and work out the interest. (Enter a boy 
with light and an account-book.) Now, let me see ; what do I owe ? 
Twelve mine to Pasias. Why twelve mine to Pasias? What 
have I done with them? Oh yes, that was when I bought the 
thoroughbred. ... 

PHIDIPPIDES (talking in his sleep).—Philo, you’re cheating. 
Keep on your own course. 

STREPSIADES.—That’s it ; there’s the very curse that’s ruined 
me: even asleep he’s dreaming of horses. 

PHIDIPPIDES (as before).—How many laps in this race ? 

STREPSIADES.—How many laps you drive your own father ! 
But what’s the next debt after Pasias’? Three mine to Amynias 
for a car and a pair of wheels. 

PHIDIPPIDES (as before).—Give the horse a good rolling and 
take him to the stable. 

STREPSIADES.—It’s me you're rolling, young man—me and 
my money. Here I am, involved in law-suits; and now they 
want surety for the interest. 

PHIDIPPIDES (awaking).—I say, father, why are you so cross 
and restless all night ? 

STREPSIADES.—It’s a bailiff biting me under the clothes. 

PHIDIPPIDES.—Well, father, let me get alittlesleep . . . (falls 
asleep again). 


The passion for horse-racing, as may be gathered from the 
above scene in The Clouds, disturbed many an Athenian home in 
the time of Aristophanes, just as it disturbs not a few homes 
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to-day. Horses in all ages have been the delight of man—and 
sometimes his despair. 

But though the love of racing remains unchanged, our modern 
conception of the sport has changed vastly from that of the Greeks. 
To-day we associate the race-course with fine horseflesh and lively 
betting. In antiquity the same associations held, but there was 
something more, something which made Olympia a very different 
affair from Longchamps or the modern Olympic games. Among 
the Greeks racing (like all other sports) went hand in hand with 
religion, Beauty and speed in horses and dexterity in men were 
thought pleasing to the gods. To the development of these 
qualities, as a fitting tribute to the gods, men devoted themselves 
with religious fervour. 

No Greek could think of racing without recalling the games at 
Olympia, at Delphi, at Corinth, and elsewhere—games essentially 
religious, given in honour of Zeus, Apollo, and other gods. Hence 
any notice of the ancient ‘ turf’ must include some mention of 
these meetings. 

A racing calendar for Greece and the Greek colonies would be 
a crowded one, for every little independent State had its national 
festivals. The Boeotians even named one of their months Hippo- 
dromios (horse-racing month), corresponding roughly to our July. 
Besides these national affairs there were four great Panhellenic 
games—the Olympian, the Pythian, the Isthmian, and the 
Nemean, in which men from any country could compete provided 
they proved their Greek descent. 

To the Olympian games came all Greece and all the Greek 
world beyond the seas, from one end of the Mediterranean to the 
other. Kings, statesmen, warriors, poets, sculptors, painters, 
townsmen, countrymen, traders, pedlars, touts, and swindlers— 
all thronged once every four years to see the festival in honour of 
the Olympian Zeus. The games began with the first full moon 
after Midsummer Day, and lasted five days. 

So great was the reverence inspired by this meeting that the 
month in which it fell became a time of truce, when no armies 
moved and no fighting took place. During the Peloponnesian War 
even the powerful Spartan State was forced to eat humble-pie 
by the Eleans, who controlled the Olympian games. The incident 
serves better than any other to show the importance of these 
athletic contests in Greek international life. 

The Eleans on this occasion alleged that the Spartans had 
violated their territory during the ‘sacred truce.’ And by 
virtue of the Olympian law they condemned the Spartans to pay 
a fine of 2000 minz—a suin about equal in value to 20,000 sheep. 
The Spartans sent delegates to Olympia to explain that at the time 
their troops invaded Elean territory the truce had not been 
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proclaimed in Sparta, but that they had stopped all operations 
as soon as the proclamation was made. The Eleans refused to 
accept this explanation and demanded that the Spartans restore 
the town they had taken by surprise, in which case their fine would 
be remitted. When the Spartans demurred to this the Eleans 
required them to mount on the altar of the Olympian Zeus and 
swear before the Greeks that they would surely pay the fine on a 
stated date. 


But when [says Thucydides] they would not do this either, they were 
excluded from the temple, from the sacrifice, and from the games. .. . 
A great alarm was produced in the assembly lest the Spartans should 
come in arms; especially after Lichas, a Spartan, was scourged on the 
course by the judges. His horses had won, but because he had no right to 
enter the race a Boeotian was proclaimed victor. But Lichas came for- 
ward on to the course and crowned his charioteer, wishing to show that 
the chariot was his. All therefore were now much more afraid, thinking 
there would be some disturbance. However, the Spartans kept quiet, 
and let the feast pass by. 


The race-course at Olympia reached a venerable age: first 
laid out about 2600 years ago, it continued to bear up for over 
1000 years under the scampering hoofs of race-horses. Chariot- 
racing made an important event in the games from near the begin- 
ning; horse-racing proper was not introduced till much later. 


The same track, the Hippodrome, served for both horse and 
chariot-racing. Later on other varieties were added: chariot- 
races with mules, mares, and foals ; horse-races with mares and 
foals ; horse-races for boys ; and racing in which the jockeys had 
to leap off as they neared the goal and lead their mounts to the 
line. 

Of the construction of the Olympian Hippodrome little can be 
said with certainty. We know that hippodromes in general were 
long enclosures surrounded by raised tiers of seats; that in the 
middle of the enclosure ran a long, low mound with stone pillars for 
turning posts at each end. Along this track the drivers raced, 
keeping the mound on their left, and turning sharply to the left 
round each end; in doing this their left wheels often grazed the 
stone. At Olympia they raced eight and even twelve times round 
the course. The judges assigned places to the chariots by lot, 
and made arrangements for giving all a fair start. 

The conduct of the games must have been a complicated 
matter, for the ten judges lived at Olympia and received instruc- 
tion during ten months preceding the event. Entrants were 
required to present themselves early ; jockeys and drivers had 
to give in their names (with proof of their Greek origin) and bring 
their horses to Olympia a month before the time. Late comers 
were scratched. 
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Women owners could compete, though no women (excepting 
certain priestesses) were allowed to witness the games. Pausanias 
mentions the first woman owner of a racing stable to carry off a 
prize: Cynisca, the daughter of Archidamus. After her many 
other women kept stables, and many won—especially, adds 
Pausanias, Macedonian women; Bellistiche was one of these, 
who once won the two-foal chariot-race. 

The prize went to the owner of the horse or the team, and if he 
rode or drove in person his victory was considered all the more 
glorious. Among the prominent men of the Greek world who won 
racing events at Olympia and elsewhere were : Cylon, the would- 
be autocrat of Athens ; Pausanias the Spartan, commander of the 
Greek forces at Platea, and nephew of Leonidas; Archelaus, 
King of Macedonia, who numbered Zeuxis and Euripides among 
his guests; Gelo, the ruler of Syracuse; Hiero, the brother of 
Gelo, also a ruler of Syracuse, who entertained Aschylus, Pindar, 
and Simonides at his court ; Theron, ruler of Acragas ; Arcesilaus, 
King of Cyrene (Africa) ; and Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, whose vanity caused him to engrave on his coins his own 
successes in chariot-racing at Olympia. 

It was permissible to transfer the honour of a victory to some- 
one who neither raced the horses nor owned them. Herodotus 
gives an instance of this queer transaction. Cimon (father of 
Miltiades, the future victor of Marathon) had been driven out of 
Athens by the autocrat Pisistratus, and during his exile he was 
victorious in the four-horse chariot-race. 


At the Olympian games which next followed [continues Herodotus] 
he was again victorious, and with the same mares. This honour he 
suffered to be assigned to Pisistratus, on condition of his being recalled : 
a reconciliation ensued, and he was permitted to return. Being victorious 
a third time on the same occasion, and with the same mares, he was put 
to death by the sons of Pisistratus, Pisistratus himself being then dead. 
He was assassinated in the night near the Prytaneum by some villains 
sent for the purpose ; he was buried in the approach to the city, near the 
hollow way; and in the same spot were interred the mares which had 
three times obtained the prize in the Olympian games. If we except the 
mares of Evagoras of Sparta, none other ever obtained a similar honour. 


The Greeks loved horses. In their poems, their statuary, their 
paintings, their vases, on their metopes and pediments, the horse 
is lovingly depicted. Homer, as Gladstone remarked, had nearly 
eighty epithets for the horse, and used them all with discrimination. 
One of his descriptions has appealed strongly to lovers of horses in 
every age and country. He is speaking of the two well-matched 
mares of Eumelus—‘ those that Eumelus drove, swift as birds, 
like of coat, like of age, matched to the measure of a levelling 
line across their backs.’ 
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The most famous breeds came from Media, Thessaly, Thrace, 
and Cyrene ; and bay, according to Xenophon, was the fashion- 
able colour. Winning horses were crowned with chaplets. 
Jockeys used neither saddle nor stirrups. They rode either 
bareback or on a cloth strapped to the horse. Their bridles and 
bits resembled ours. 

Horses were so expensive that only the wealthiest men could 
keep studs. The twelve mine paid by Strepsiades in The Clouds 
for a race-horse for his track-mad son would have bought nearly 
roo sheep. And four chariots cost as much as one race-horse. 
Under these conditions chariot-racing naturally became the most 
fashionable of sports; it is noteworthy that of Pindar’s forty- 
four Odes sixteen celebrate victors in the chariot-race. 

Racing-chariots, except that they were built as light as possible, 
resembled the two-wheeled war-chariots of Homer. How the 
horses were harnessed is not certain ; probably the insiders were 
yoked by small saddles held in place by chest-bands, and the out- 
siders fastened by a single trace. Anyone who tries driving an 
outsider in this manner will realise what difficulty a sharp corner 
presented. When we reflect that the chariots had to race beside 
the long mound, just shave the turning-posts (at which the horses 
often shied), and then double back on the other side, making from 
eight to twelve laps at racing speed, we begin to agree with ancient 
writers that good fortune was needed as well as skill. 

The driver usually tied the long reins round his body to give 
his hands more freedom. In an accident the car would soon be 
shattered and left behind by the galloping horses, but the driver 
had little chance of freeing himself from the reins. Many a man 
met his death in this way. Sophocles in his Electra gives a picture 
drawn from life of a race which ends with a fatal accident of this 
kind : 


Another day there came the swift chariot-race at sunrise. And Orestes 
entered with many other drivers: one Achzan, one Spartan, and two 
Lybian charioteers; he himself with Thessalian horses was fifth; the 
sixth from 4£tolia with chestnut mares ; the seventh from Magnesia ; the 
eighth, a man of 4Znian blood, with a team of white horses; the ninth 
from god-built Athens ; and lastly a Boeotian car made up the ten. 

Then, ranging their cars in the places assigned to them by lot, at the 
signal of the brazen trumpet they all dashed forward. Every driver 
shook the reins and shouted to his horses. At once the field resounded 
with the clatter of rattling chariots ; and clouds of dust whirled upwards. 
No one in that crush spared the goad, for each was eager to pull away 
from the medley of cars and the snorting teams whose foam flecked wheels 
and men. 

At each turn Orestes kept his axle close to the post, grazing the stone, 
and letting out the right-hand horse held the near one in. At first all 
the cars stayed on their course. But, after turning into their seventh lap, 
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the hard-mouthed horses of the AEnian bolted, and crashed head on into 
a Lybian car. Through this mishap one car dashed into another till 
all the plain of Crissa was filled with wrecks of chariots. 

Seeing this the Athenian driver prudently pulled aside and slowed up, 
to let the wave of horses sweep by. Orestes, holding in his team and 
trusting to the finish, was driving last. But when he saw one only com- 
petitor left, he cried out sharply to his eager horses and started in pursuit. 
The two men drove their teams abreast, now one, now the other pulling 
ahead a little. 

Orestes had covered safely all previous laps; but now, as the horses 
were turning, by ill luck he slacked the left rein, and suddenly struck 
the edge of the pillar. It shattered the nave and threw him to the ground, 
where he was dragged along entangled in the reins. At his fall the horses 
galloped wildly up the course. 

And the people, when they saw him fall, raised a cry of horror that 
such an end should overtake the young man who had raced so well. Now 
prostrate, now showing his legs against the sky, he was dragged along till 
the other drivers managed to stop the runaway team and free him. So 
covered was he with bleeding wounds that not even a friend could have 
recognised his poor body. 

The unusual accident to the Ainian’s car can be understood 
by supposing that his horses bolted across the low mound in the 
centre of the course, and collided with cars going in the other 
direction. 

Greek writers grow too complacent when they mention the 
simplicity of the only prize to be won at Olympia—an olive 
garland. Asa matter of fact, victors benefited in many substantial 
ways. The fame they acquired could only be paralleled to-day by 
that of a Sarah Bernhardt, for example, or a Caruso. Celebrated 
sculptors made their likenesses in bronze. Poets immortalised 
their names in song. If an Athenian, the victor received from 
Athens 500 drachme and free rations for life. (500 drachmz was 
considerably more than a labourer would earn in a year.) Ifa 
Spartan, his reward was the post of honour in battle. 

Returning victors made a triumphal entry into their own city. 
In one instance the delighted citizens made a breach in the city 
walls for their champion to enter by. Plutarch thinks they wished 
to show that a city which could produce Olympian victors had 
little need of walls. Or perhaps they felt the city gatés were not 
good enough for a man who brought such honourable distinction 
to his country. 

Pindar never fails to praise the country of the victor ; in fact, 
he usually has more to say about the city, its gods, its history, 
and its triumphs, than about the champion himself. Naturally 
women took great pride in being the mothers or daughters of 
such men. Pliny mentions one lady, Berenice, who was the 
daughter, the sister, and the mother of Olympian victors. 
Berenice means Bringer of Victory 
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What an extravagant fuss men made over the prize-winners 
can be inferred from an incident in the Peloponnesian War. The 
town of Scione had revolted from the Athenians and joined the 
cause of Sparta. Brasidas, a Spartan officer who was campaigning 
in that region, went to Scione to thank the citizens. After the 
usual flattering speeches they ‘ decked him with garlands,’ says 
Thucydides, ‘and thronged to him as to a victorious athlete.’ 

A tribute to the prestige of the Olympian games appears in 
Thucydides’ account of a speech made before the Athenian 
assembly by that brilliant rascal Alcibiades, who had been 
attacked for his extravagant way of living. This, said his oppo- 
nent, made him unworthy to hold any high command. 


It is quite fitting [retorted Alcibiades] that I, more than any other, 
should hold this command, and I think myself worthy of it. Cleon has 
attacked me on this point, which obliges me, to mention it first. The 
very acts that he criticises confer honour on my ancestors and myself, 
and also do good to my country. For the other Greeks, when they saw 
the splendour of my display as an Athenian deputy at the Olympian games, 
began to believe that Athens was greater than they had ever thought 
her—greater even than she actually is. Of course they had been in 
hopes that she was exhausted by the war. I entered seven chariots 
(a number no private person has ever before entered) and won the first 
prize, and the second and fourth; and I provided everything else in a 
style worthy of my victory. According to the usual view such deeds as 
these are honourable. . . . And it is no useless folly when a man, at his 
own cost, benefits both himself and his country. 


After his victory Alcibiades is said to have given a banquet to all 
the spectators. 
But the extravagance of the public attitude drew caustic 


comment from philosophers, and especially from Diogenes. As 
a spectator at the Isthmian games he once raised a rumpus by 
ridiculing all the competitors. Placing a garland on his head, he 
stalked about asserting loudly that he deserved it: for he at 
least had conquered his own passions. 


STANLEY W. KEYTE. 
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THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE 


But you—o’ my conscience, I believe, if the French were landed 
to-morrow, your first enquiry would be, whether they had brought a 
theatrical troop with them.—SHERIDAN, The Critic. 


I PLACE this quotation at the head of this article not only because 
it may serve as a reminder that there is more than a danger that 
without some successful movement in favour of a subsidised 
theatre in this country whole generations of our countrymen may 
grow up without any opportunity of seeing a public performance 
of the great classic burlesque in which it occurs, but also because 
it illustrates two attitudes of mind which may serve to render 
that success impossible. 

I mean, on the one hand, the attitude of mind of that small 
section of the community whose advocacy is tainted with 
‘Dangleism’ in its most aggressive and irritating form, who 
continue an attempt to impose upon a naturally unwilling public 
their belief that the support of the theatre is such an important 
part of good citizenship that anyone who fails to be seen sitting 
in the stalls of his local playhouse at least once a week in company 
with his friends and entire family is failing in an obvious duty ; 
and, on the other hand, that other and far commoner attitude— 
not quite so prevalent, indeed, as it used to be, but still deep- 
seated enough—that all manifestations of a practical interest in 
the arts, and especially in the arts of the theatre, can safely be 
left to the ‘ stranger within our gates,’ that we, the English race, 
have on the whole succeeded in securing a comparatively satis- 
factory position in the world without the help of art in any form, 
and that if native artists do occasionally appear among us they 
must be content with an easy tolerance and look for no organised 
encouragement. 

It will be my object to inquire if a sane via media can safely 
be trodden by the average philanthropist between these two 
attitudes, and if some form of help can reasonably be demanded 
from the nation at large at least to ensure that the great classics of 
the English theatre can be witnessed in satisfactory performances 
by succeeding generations, and that methods of stage production, 
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which are more or less universally regarded as satisfactory, can be 
crystallised and preserved. 

Moreover, it is possible—though I will not go so far as to say 
it is probable—that those elusive millionaires of whose existence 
in our midst the paragraphists are constantly reminding us may 
be more inclined to listen to the none too vehement wooing of 
the committee of the National Shakespeare Memorial Fund and 
similar bodies if they are told not merely that their assistance 
is wanted but exactly what it is wanted for. 

It might be for the moment an interesting speculation to 
inquire exactly what would happen if it occurred to—— (I 
will leave my readers to fill in the blank) to draw a cheque for, 
say, 920,000/., which, added to that seemingly useless 80,0001. 
already in possession of the trustees of the Shakespeare National 
Memorial Fund, would be sufficient, but by no means too much, 
to call such an institution into being. 

The first step, I take it, would be to acquire a site and build 
a theatre ; and the first essential of both should be quiet and space. 

I do not believe for a moment that the central position which 
seems so necessary for the success of the ordinary commercial 
theatre is essential ; on the contrary, it would be in many ways a 
disadvantage, not only because my 1,000,000/. would then tend 
to become too insignificant a sum, but because a national theatre 
should not compete, even in situation, with the other theatres, 
which will continue to exist quite undisturbed by a theatre which 
will not attempt to rival their activities. 

I would myself choose without hesitation some such site as 
that of the poor doomed Foundling Hospital, because its essential 
beauties could remain undisturbed—its gardens a pleasure- 
ground by day and by night an ideal parking place. 

Its situation is ideal, easily reached by every form of transit, 
and surrounded, as it soon will be, by the atmosphere of London 
University. Moreover, the centralisation of London life within 
half a mile of Piccadilly Circus seems to be, as likely as not, a 
transient thing that will pass from us in our own time. 

I cannot attempt in the space at my disposal to lay down 
exact rules as to how the theatre should be built. I think it is 
clear at least that there should be two stages and two auditoria 
of different sizes, suitable for the different kinds of entertainments 
that would be presented there. It is possible that one of these 
should be capable of use as an opera-house, as well as for the pre- 
sentation of Shakespearian and other drama on a large scale. 

Having supposed, then, the erection of a theatre—or two 
theatres, rather—what is going to be done with them ? 

Let me turn for a moment to classic examples for guidance— 
the founding, for instance, of the Comédie Frangaise, the house of 
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Moliére, in Paris, still, in spite of its detractors, an exceedingly 
flourishing and successful institution. That was founded, so the 
opponents of an English national theatre would say, not to revive 
an interest in classical performances whose traditions had been 
forgotten, but to preserve for ever, humanly speaking, great 
performances of contemporary works which everyone at that 
time found perfect and absorbing. 

That argument, if it is put forward, is a sound one and must 
be answered. But can it not be answered ? I thinkit can. Ifthe 
French people had their Moliére, we have our Bernard Shaw and 
our Granville Barker, who, compositely, make up a figure at 
least as arresting, and both are happily still with us, and both 
consistent advocates of a subsidised theatre, which, on any 
merely selfish consideration, neither of them needs. 

My first step, then, in the organisation of a national theatre 
would be to call Mr. Granville Barker temporarily from his 
retirement, even if it required—as surely in these glorious circum- 
stances it would not—a special Act of Parliament for the purpose ! 
He would then organise a company, permanently attached to the 
theatre, but leaving it to tour the provinces and the Empire when 
its services were not required, to perform all the works of Shaw 
and also of Galsworthy, Masefield, and the other dramatists 
whose names are linked inseparably with the memories of the 
Court Theatre as it was under his management. 

It would be necessary, of course, to call in Mr. Lewis Casson 
for the reproduction of St. Joan; but, equally of course, a 
national theatre would require the services of many visiting pro- 
ducers, exactly in the same way as a great hospital commands the 
services of a staff of distinguished physicians and surgeons. 

It would be idle to go through a catalogue of their names and 
the particular services which they would be called upon to perform, 
but it is pleasant to remember that we still have with us for advice 
and assistance one of the greatest stage producers the English 
theatre has ever known, Sir Arthur Pinero. It is unthinkable 
that the great masterpieces of dramatic craftsmanship written by 
him—and, what is just as important, produced under his own 
direction—should continue to be neglected. I can think of nothing 
more stimulating to such an enterprise in its beginnings than a 
revival of a series of his early farces, given, no doubt, in the 
costumes and with the manners of a period which seems now so 
remote, 

Then at certain times I have no doubt that it could be arranged 
that a season of Gilbert and Sullivan operas should be played— 
once a year or once in two years, as might be considered advis- 
able. It is a fact that the traditional method of presenting them 
has been most carefully fostered—handed down without a break 
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from the date of their original production ; and their produc- 
tion at a national theatre would make it even more a matter of 
stringent honour that these traditions should neither be tampered 
with nor broken. 

And so it is with all modern plays ; and by modern plays, for 
purposes of convenience, I mean plays which have been given in 
England for the first time within the last fifty years. 

Gradually, then, the national theatre would absorb into its 
repertory all the plays and productions which time and the best 
critical approval had determined were worthy of a place there. 
The experimental theatre, the rebel theatre, would continue its 
functions, perhaps even with an added stimulus, a half-hidden 
ambition, behind its work. The rebel of to-day is the statesman 
of to-morrow ; that, at least, is a good, sound maxim in English 
politics, so why not in the theatre ? 

The national theatre would be chary—I take it always—of 
producing for itself the new work of any author, unless it were 
an author so tried and trusted as Mr. Shaw or Sir James Barrie. 

It would be the business of the governing body of such a 
theatre to make sure first that a play which they intend to include 
in their repertory has been proved by experience to have the 
elements of permanent interest, and then to be sure that it can 
be given in such a manner that its * production ’ can be thoroughly 
satisfactory, both from the point of view of the regulation of its 
acting and also its decoration. 

They should be able to call upon the services of pictorial 
artists to design the scenery and costumes of every play to be 
presented there ; and it is a fact not too well known that we have 
in England at the present moment a dozen artists whose talents 
in these directions are undoubted. 

With regard to the establishment of a great classical repertory 
we are perhaps on more debatable ground, but the difficulties 
here are not insurmountable. 

The Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon has its own 
problems to tackle, but when they are overcome, as they must be, 
it will be in a position to help a national theatre in London and to 
be helped by it. 

That its present organisation and system of working, suitable 
enough for a theatre on a comparatively humble scale, will have 
to be changed is undoubted. 

It is impossible any longer to imagine that one man, however 
able, can direct and produce a whole series of Shakespearian 
revivals and depend for these revivals on the continued use of a 
wardrobe and a set of scenery added to and altered occasionally. 

I take it that the whole problem will have to be dealt with 
afresh : that gradually a new production of every one of Shake- 
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speare’s plays, and, one hopes, the best of the other Elizabethans, 
will be undertaken, and probably in each case the services of a 
‘ visiting producer’ will be called upon. The visiting producer 
will have the assistance of a permanent acting company at his 
command, and also perhaps be able to call upon some one or two 
distinguished. actors or actresses from the ‘ commercial’ theatre 
as guests. He will then ask an artist to design the whole of the 
scenery and dresses for his particular production, and the play 
as a whole will be added to the repertory and remain undisturbed 
in that situation. 

When a suitable repertory is thus established at Stratford-on- 
Avon it will be possible to arrange a season of Shakespearian 
and Elizabethan revivals at our imaginary London theatre 
worthy of the dignity and position of both. And so on through 
the whole classical repertory. 

There have been, after all, even in these difficult times, 
performances of certain other classical plays which have been 
considered on nearly all sides satisfactory, and there would be 
no difficulty, so far as I can see, in having them transferred to the 
stage of a national theatre for their designs and traditions to be 
maintained for all time, 

It is perfectly true, as the Chairman of the London County 
Council—himself by heredity a theatre man—has lately reminded 
us, that the theatre in all countries has been kept in a state of 
vitality by its free lances and rebels. But to use that argument to 
dispose altogether of any approval of a subsidised municipal 
or national theatre is manifestly absurd. 

It would be equally logical to say that the National Gallery 
was an entirely unnecessary institution because within its walls 
there were, at one period at any rate, none of the works of 
Augustus John, Paul Nash, and Epstein. 

In fact, the establishment of the National Gallery seems to me to 
offer an early complete analogy to the proposed establishment of the 
national theatre, or as nearly complete as good analogies need be. 

The original cost of both institutions is perhaps roughly about 
the same, but naturally the cost of the upkeep of a national 
theatre must be considerably greater than that of a national 
picture gallery. On the other hand, it is true, and is likely to 
continue to be true, that the general public will be willing to 
pay more to witness the public representation of plays than they 
will to visit a picture gallery. I do not say that they will pay 
enough to cover the current expenses of any form of classical 
repertory—though the taste for it will certainly grow with the 
increased efficiency of the performances, and the stimulus of 
official recognition, though it must not be exaggerated, certainly 
counts for something. 
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If you walk down Regent Street and ask the first stranger 
you happen to meet if he feels any desire to see a national theatre 
in being, he will in all probability answer you ‘ No ’—if he answers 
so strange a question at all. 

If you ask him if he approves of the existence of the National 
Gallery, he will probably be a little more accommodating. He 
will not, if he is the average Englishman, be exactly enthusiastic, 
but at least he will go so far as to say, in the orthodox British 
fashion, that he supposes so. But that is merely because he has 
been brought up with the institution in being, and because it has 
the halo of respectability and inevitableness around it. 

I am not aware that the original institution of the National 
Gallery was received with any particular enthusiasm; in fact, 
there is evidence to the contrary. Its opening was, I believe, 
mentioned in only one of several contemporary morning papers, 
and then in one short and scarcely commendatory paragraph. The 
opening of a national theatre will certainly have a better ‘ Press’ 
than that. In fact, the theatre in this country suffers from far 
too much attention in the public newspapers, it being a fact that 
it is so much easier and more profitable to write a column of 
abuse and complaint than of encouragement and wise guidance. 
And that the art of the theatre, even upon the merest economic 
consideration, deserves encouragement is undoubted. 

It is surely in the theatre, of all places, that the traditions 
of the correct speaking of English—to give one reason alone— 
can be best maintained, and to let those traditions be broken 
would be a national crime. 

I have spoken of the whim or benevolence of a ‘ millionaire’ 
as the one hope of bringing a national theatre into being: it 
seems to me the simplest way to hope for, just as children trust in 
the waving of a fairy wand, but I do not know that it is the best. 

There is a story of the foundation of the national theatre 
in Prague, which I understand to be literally true. 

It was built at the time when Prague was still under the 
domination of the Austrians, when German was still the official 
language, and at the ‘ national’ theatre all plays were given in 
German. The Czechs determined, in spite of that, to have a real 
national theatre of their own, where plays should be given in the 
language in which they made love and poetry, and they succeeded. 
What is now the official national theatre was built without the 
raising of a single penny of funds for the purpose. One patriot 
presented the site ; the architect prepared the plans ‘ out of hours,’ 
so to speak; the stone, the brick, the wood were presented to 
the organisers, and all the workmen gave their services for the 
love of art and for their country. 

Is such a spirit possible in our country to-day ? Not, I think, 
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till more powerful voices than mine have acknowledged and 
preached the need of it ; but I refuse to believe that it is altogether 
impossible. After all, a very fair case can be made for the merely 
utilitarian advantages of maintaining a theatre which has some 
regard for our own national ideals and can reflect our present 
problems and our history. 

We have had in the past, we have in the present, and in spite 
of all difficulties we shall have in the future, great dramatists 
with a message to give to our children. But it is a mockery to 
pretend that we treat them otherwise than very scurvily. We 
may say—and say with a great deal of justification—that no 
present performances of Shakespeare’s plays, of the plays of 
Sheridan, of Goldsmith, of Shaw, can move the mind of an intelli- 
gent man more in the theatre than in the study; but how fitful 
and haphazard are the chances given to our young players and 
producers to prove anything to the contrary. And in any case 
this point of view is a selfish one, for the power of enjoying in the 
reading what is intended to be made manifest in a proper theatrical 
representation is given to very few, to far fewer, indeed, than is 
generally supposed. 

I make myself, with good reason, no pretence whatever to 
scholarship, but I am astonished over and over again to find how 
often the learned stumble over the proper interpretation of some 
passage in Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, when if they had heard 
that passage properly spoken their difficulties would vanish. 

But the whole art of ‘ proper speaking ’ is liable to pass from 
us altogether if some care is not taken to preserve it. 

It is arguable, I suppose, that in the new era towards which we 
are groping the study of the dramatists of the past will be a waste 
of energy, that it is time Shakespeare was forgotten, and Congreve 
and Sheridan and Shaw and the rest of them as well; that we 
must give all our attention to new media of expression—the 
movietone, the films, and I know not what else. 

To that argument I will listen with a chastened respect, 
but if it is not so I refuse to believe that the best way of dealing 
with the problem of the theatre is to leave it to fashjon and to 
chance, as it is left at the present moment. It deserves—and if it is 
to be saved it must have—some form of organised support, and, 
though not very hopefully, I think that support should come from 
the foundation in the centre of our Empire of some great theatre 
organised upon the lines which I have endeavoured to lay down. 

It may be observed that I make no appeal for assistance 
either to the Treasury or to the County Council, for I admit 
reluctantly that there is no chance of any such appeal at the 
present moment or in the present circumstances having any chance 
whatever of response. 
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But I do believe and trust that any sort of national or muni- 
cipal theatre may look to some form of negative encouragement 
from the Government or the Council, as the case may be. It is 
possible at least that one or other of these bodies might help 
in the direction of relief from the incidence of property tax and 
rating, and a national theatre might at least be recognised by 
the appointment by the Government of some State official, say 
the Lord Chamberlain, to serve upon its council. 

One thing is quite certain, and in this my opinion and 
experience are of some real value. 

The great majority of those devoted people who work—often 
with a very poor reward in the present and little hope for the future 
— in the service of dramatic art are only too anxious that the work 
they do should be of some value to the nation at large. 

It is, believe me, from no desire on their part that their 
energies are so largely devoted to those wretched entertainments 
which ander the name of stage plays follow the fashions and 
vagaries of the moment. An opportunity to help in the establish- 
ment of a great classical repertory, to see a theatre dedicated to 
the cause of education and civilisation, would be welcomed by 
them all. And the talent is here, in this country as much as in any 
other, starving for the opportunity of expression. 

And another apparent paradox is evident, and that is that 


the largest potential theatre audience in England is composed of 
those people who scarcely ever go to a theatre at all, because there 
exists no theatre a visit to which is not more than likely to be a 
waste of time. 


NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
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THE PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY 
THE DRAMA OF THE CITY WORKER 


A GREAT controversy has raged around the latest play of Sean 
O’Casey, the celebrated workman dramatist. The rejection of 
his play by the Abbey Theatre came as a surprise to those who 
remember all that it owes to the successful O’Casey plays. The 
controversy was a boon to the general public, which always 
enjoys watching literary champions pelting each other with 
brickbats.! In the eighteenth century a battle of books was a 
long-winded affair ; nowadays with lightning Press activities and 
hawk-eyed reporters the staging of such a duel invigorates the 
cause of literature. The man in the street who has always been 
scorned by the ‘ intellectual ’ has his revenge, for it is he who has 


to judge the merits of the case. It is a pity that there are not 
more such controversies, for I can imagine nothing more stimu- 
lating to the cause of British drama, The dramatists, the critics, 
and the public would benefit one another mutually. 


Life has changed greatly in Ireland since 1914. Not only has 
the ‘ stage Irishman’ completely disappeared, but his offspring 
the political playboy type has become rarer and rarer. The 
seriousness of the modern revolutionary Irishman contributes to 
produce a grotesque humour which acts like Pirandello’s little 
demon and destroys every image created by the emotions. Sean 
O’Casey is the dramatist of Ireland who has reflected these 
tendencies most unmistakably in modern Ireland. Heis the com- 
pletest expression of the drama of the moment—the drama of the 
city in contrast to the drama of the rural districts. Though Ireland 
is essentially an agricultural country and her destiny must always 
rest with the farmer, she cannot escape the influences of modern 
mechanical civilisation, which tends to gather all people into 
cities and hold them together in serried masses. Even in the 
golden days of Augustus it was necessary to call up a Virgil to 
sing of simple joys of the country to arrest the city invasions. In 
Sean O’Casey the problem of the city becomes paramount, 


1 In this case the brickbats all came from Mr. O’Casey. 
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because he does not set out to describe life in the gilded ‘ salons ’ 
of the rich, but rather the garrets of the poor. A workman and 
son of workers, he was born and bred in the most squalid quarter 
of Dublin. All through his life he has lived a life of privations 
and has gazed at sights of physical and moral degradation. His 
dramas one by one become the chronicles of his life in days that 
were full of despair for his country. He is no idealist to raise up 
an unsubstantial pageant : he never alters the truth. He possesses 
not only the normal gaze of Bernard Shaw, but also a lens to 
magnify the details around him. What Goethe said of himself 
might also be said of O’Casey—‘ The organ which enabled me 
to understand the world was my eye.’ Every play is the result of 
mature observation: the dramatist remains rigidly objective 
and becomes the sensitive receiver of impressions. He watches 
his characters work upon the stage without ever giving his 
own thoughts. Whenever he tries to write of himself and his 
aspirations his style becomes obscure and halting as if he could 
not find expression. We must not consider Sean O’Casey a 
social dramatist like many of his contemporaries, who are eager 
to preach against this or that vice by means of thesis-drama ; 
he simply looks around him and determines to omit none of the 
details that appear to him. His spirit of observation is totally 
different from that of English authors: Sean O’Casey is not Anglo- 
Saxon in spirit; he is a man of the Mediterranean, for whom the 
most important element is not the essence of anything, but rather 
its presence. The Abbey Theatre may give itself credit for 
O’Casey’s revolution as a dramatist. Always an assiduous 
spectator at the theatre, he started in the years of trouble to 
dramatise his experiences. He had watched the Anglo-Irish 
war from allangles. In 1916 he had belonged to various organisa- 
tions, and during the fighting more than ogce he had been in great 
danger of losing his life. He told me that on one occasion the 
soldiers had put him up against a wall, and were going to shoot 
him, when a scuffle at the other end of the street turned their 
attention from him and he fled. After various attempts at play- 
writing he completed The Shadow of a Gunman, and it was 
accepted for production at the Abbey Theatre. 

We should remember at the outset that O’Casey is the spon- 
taneous dramatist: without any training in drama he was able to 
produce a fine play, and we should realise that it was the Abbey 
Theatre, based as it is on Irish tradition, that gave him his chance. 
Such discoveries justify more than anything else the existence 
of a national theatre. The Shadow of a Gunman relates the 
events of the year 1920 during the period of the worst struggles 
between the English and the Sinn Feiners. In that struggle there 
were murders, burning of houses, ambushes, blood-feuds, and all 
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those appear in the play. O’Casey makes us see the terrible suffer- 
ings of the poor, of the revolutionaries, of those ‘ on the run,’ and, 
as usual, the sacrifice of innocent. victims. Many of us have lived 
through that period when the city resounded with the sound of 
bombs and revolver shots. Late at night we used to be wakened 
by a loud knock at the door. Then we could hear the throbbing 
of a motor engine and a loud whistle: men would rush up 
brandishing ‘ automatics’ and crying ‘Hands up!’ Or else there 
were nights lit up by the flashlights of the lorries as they moved 
through the silent city after ‘curfew time.’ Furtive figures in 
trench-coats might occasionally be seen darting here and there to 
avoid the penetrating rays. All those scenes appear to us again 
as we watch The Shadow of a Gunman. The setting of such plays 
is characteristic of the author, for it combines the squalor of the 
present with the faded glories of a past age. Dublin is a city of 
the eighteenth century, with its severe Georgian architecture, 
which drew praise from Professor Ostberg when he was here. In 
the eighteenth century those Georgian houses of North Dublin were 
full of joy and pageantry. Mrs. Delaney in her Memoirs gives 
many a description of the wealth and fashion that came to Dublin 
when it was the most brilliant social centre after London. Modern 
civilisation in the city has moved southwards, and to-day those 
gaunt houses of the north side are sad remnants of past ages. 
The big reception-rooms, with their gorgeous mantelpieces 
carved by Italian artists, are dilapidated, and the houses have 
dwindled gradually into slum tenements crowded with poverty- 
stricken inhabitants. In a great ballroom that must have 
resounded with joyful laughter when ladies in powdered wigs 
danced with their cavaliers, to-day we find eight families living 
together. The squalor of their lives is appalling, because it is the 
grotesque mocking of time, a sad reminder that 


golden lads and girls all must, 
as chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


And so it was with the pomp and circumstance of those ladies 
and gentlemen whose ghosts hover in those halls at night. Here 
O’Casey lived his life, and here he set the stage for his plays. In 
this space he makes a whole world move before us with all its 
prides, vanities, and miseries. The poor folk inhabiting those 
tenements have all the weaknesses of the richer people: they 
have their own snobbish codes—the woman who inhabits the 
return-room will not know the family in the back drawing-room, 
and so forth. In The Shadow of a Gunman the author uses the 
simple device of the mouthpiece character in order to describe the 
situation. This character is an ironical spectator of all that 
happens in those stirring days. And while the city resounds with 
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rifle fire and the sky is lit up with flares, inside the tenements 
the ordinary everyday life continues with its monotonous round 
of squalid tasks and intrigues. Every now and then a bullet 
pierces a window and kills someone, or else ‘ Black and Tans’ 
rush in to search the house armed to the teeth with revolvers. 
Life becomes intense because death is present on all sides. It is 
interesting to note the part taken by woman in this struggle: 
she becomes very often the protagonist, for she excites the men 
to action ; she aids and abets them by passing arms, concealing 
them on her person, and evading the police. She is absolutely 
fearless of death, and when captured she hurls defiance at the 
enemy that can break her body but not her spirit. The heroine of 
The Shadow of a Gunman offers her life without demur whilst man 
plays the coward’s part. It is interesting to notice the two forces 
struggling in the author’s mind—on the one hand we have the 
poet Davoren, who is poet and idealist. Listen to his words : 


The people! Damn the peope They live in the abyss, the poet 
lives on the mountain-top ; to the people there is no mystery of colour ; 
it is simply the scarlet coat of the soldier; the purple vestments of a 
priest ; the green banner of a party ; the brown or blue overalls of industry. 
To the people the end of life is the life created for them ; to the poet the 
end of life is the life that he creates for himself; life has a stifling grip 
upon the people’s throat—it is the poet’s musician. 


That is the poetical side of O’Casey, which appears again and 
again in his plays, but always timorously, like a maiden who has 
strayed in among men carousing. There is always a little demon 
at his elbow who prompts him to turn it into ridicule—that 
bitter ridicule which seems to come naturally to the Irishman when 
dealing with his fellow-countrymen. Listen to Seumas Shields, 
the mouthpiece of the author’s spirit of disillusion : 

I wish to God it was all over. The country is gone mad. Instead of 
countin’ their beads now they’re countin’ bullets; their Hail Marys and 
Paternosters are burstin’ bbmbs—burstin’ bombs and the rattle of machine- 
guns ; petrol is their holy water; their Mass is a burnin’ buildin’; their 
de Profundis is ‘ The Soldier’s Song,’ an’ their Creed is, ‘I believe in the 
gun almighty maker of heaven an’ earth ’—an’ it’s all for ‘the glory o’ 
God and the honour o’ Ireland.’ 

The next play of Sean O’Casey, Juno and the Paycock, shows 
a notable advance in dramatic art. It is a more mature play, and 
the architecture is more solid. It is less garrulous, and the char- 
acters are more living than in any of his plays. The plot centres 
in the heartrending civil war between the newly created Free 
State and the Republicans in 1922, which wrought havoc in many 
Irish homes, setting father against son, brother against brother, 
the friends of many a struggle against one another. The author 
describes life in the Boyle family, who inhabit one of the usual 
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tenements. Juno Boyle, the mother of the family, has had a hard 
life. She is only forty-five, but her face has now assumed that look 
which ultimately settles down upon faces of the women of the 
working class—a look of listless monotony and harassed anxiety, 
blending with an expression of mechanical resistance. Her hus- 
band is called the Captain : he is a stout, grey-haired man of about 
sixty. His neck is short, and his head looks like a stone ball 
on top of a gate-post. He is portly and carries his paunch with 
dignity : his walk is a slow, consequential strut. This, combined 
with his lazy habits, has earned him the nickname of the ‘ Pay- 
cock.’ He is an entirely useless individual—one of those loungers 
who swell the numbers of those who live on the dole rather than 
do an honest day’s work, and when any money does come their 
way it goes the way of the public-house at the corner of the street. 
With such a man for a husband Juno’s task has not been easy, 
and we watch through scene after scene her desperate efforts to 
keep the family together in the days of trouble. Herson Johnny 
is crippled in leg and arm owing to wounds received when he was 
out with the Republican boys. He sits crouched over the fire, 
a bundle of nerves—pallid, trembling The Captain would not 
be such a waster and drunkard if it were not for his inseparable 
friend who is called Joxer Daly. He isa shifty, cringing individual 
with a face like a bundle of crinkled paper. He has a habit of 
constantly shrugging his shoulders, and he hops on his feet. All 
those characters live as creatures of flesh and blood. I feel that I 
shall always remember Joxer and the Captain: they have passed 
from literature into reality. I remember O’Casey once saying that 
those characters are definite types whom he knew in the slums, 
and that in some cases the names are tie same. The play of 
Juno and the Paycock starts off in the author’s best comic style. 
The Boyles hear that they have been left a legacy of from 1500/. 
to 2000/., and they straightway begin to live the life of ease: 
they buy furniture ‘ on tick,’ they invest in a gramophone, they 
invite their neighbours in for a ‘ ball of malt’ or ‘ to blow the froth 
off a pint.’ In the second act the dingy room looks prosperous with 
its paper festoons and cheap pictures. There is gaiety of that 
type which we meet in Dublin—a gaiety that is like a thin layer 
covering over and concealing the huge load of misery and despair. 
Those beings, in spite of their wretched condition, their debts, their 
famine, their sufferings in war, are always able in a few seconds’ 
respite from sorrow to open their hearts to gaiety. I remember, 
when the Rebellion of 1916 was raging, walking down the streets 
where the fighting was fiercest and when bullets whizzed past every 
second. In the middle of the street lay the carcase of a horse 
which had been shot under a Lancer, and in a doorway a man 
crouched moaning with pain. And yet at the other side of the 
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street stood a crowd of men, women and children watching all 
the proceedings with excited interest as if it all was a spectacle for 
their benefit. This imsouciance is a characteristic of a people 
whose character varies from a sunny disposition to the bleakest 
despair. In the merry second act, where the friends are all 
gathered together, the gramophone squeaks, the men smoke and 
drink, the women sing duets. Suddenly sounds are heard out- 
side the door of a funeral starting: it is the funeral of Mrs. 
Tancred’s son the Republican, who was found in a lane riddled 
with bullets. Then sadness descends swiftly upon the company, 
but a few minutes later we find them crowding to the windows to 
look out at the departing funeral : 


Mrs. Boyvie.—Here’s the hearse, here’s the hearse ! 
BoyLEe.—There’s th’ oul’ mother walkin’ behin’ the coffin. 

Mrs. Mapican.—You can hardly see the coffin with the wreaths. 
JoxER.—Oh, it’s a darlin’ funeral, a daarlin’ funeral ! 

Mrs. MApIicAn.—We’d have a better view from the street. 
BoyLe.—Yes—this place ’ud give you a crick in your neck. 


In the last act all is changed: the room looks barer and 
darker ; there is an air of mournful sadness about. The money 
has not come to the Boyles: the will is not correct, and there 
isno hope. Nowthe creditors begin to descend like wolves, taking 
away one thing after another. But misfortunes do not stop there : 
Mary has been walking out with a superior kind of fellow called 
Bentham, but when he finds out the truth about the legacy 
he abandons Mary. As a token he has made her pregnant and 
left her to bear the full brunt of shame in a city where such lapses 
are condemned with horror. Poor Juno struggles hard to avert 
disaster, but disaster stalks her pitilessly. Two Republican gun- 
men come for Johnny, who, they say, has acted as spy on one of 
his comrades : they carry him off shrieking to his doom. Then at 
the end, when we can hardly endure any more, the Captain and 
Joxer reel in hopelessly drunk and subside on the floor of the 
empty room. As the curtain falls Boyle mutters: ‘ I’m telling 
you, Joxer ... th’ whole world’s . . . in a terr. . .ible state 
o’ . .. chassis.’ 

O’Casey’s amazing power in this play consists in not falling 
into a commonplace melodrama of blood and iron of the ‘ Sweeney 
Todd ’ variety. There is a perfect equilibrium between the comic 
and the tragic element. It is, however, a most painful play, for, 
in addition to the harrowing scenes, the comic parts are savage in 
their pessimism. O’Casey has that power which Chehov possessed 
of painting the grey lives of those who are destined to be failures. 
Juno Boyle is one of the finest characters in the whole Irish 
theatre, and her hopeless struggle is magnificent in its intensity. 
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O’Casey is always on the side of woman, for he is a pacifist, and 
he sees that in war there is no glory—nothing but the suffering of 
the poor and the weak. One of the finest touches is when Mrs 
Tancred says as she slowly follows her son’s coffin : ‘ Sacred Heart 
of the Crucified Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone... an’ 
give us hearts o’ flesh. . . . Take away this murdherin’ hate . . . 
an’ give us Thine own eternallove!’ This prayer takes on even 
greater tragic intensity when it is repeated in the last act by Juno 
as she goes out to find the body of her son. 

In The Plough and the Stars O’Casey treats the Rebellion 
which broke out on Easter Monday, 1916. We see the same types as 
in the two preceding dramas, and the setting is the same, but the 
canvas is larger and the author does not keep to the formal play 
structure. Instead he has written a chronical play with very 
loose connexion between the various scenes. In the two first acts 
the tragedy is prepared and culminates in the last two. The second 
act represents a publichouse where our friends sit drinking. Out- 
side the windows a political meeting is going on, and we can hear 
the words of the young revolutionary leader who is stirring up the 
people. The words that float to our ears are the actual words 
spoken by the Irish leader Padraig Pearse, who was executed by 
the English after the Rebellion of 1916: ‘ It is a glorious thing to 
see arms in the hands of Irishmen. We must accustom ourselves 
to the thought of arms . . . bloodshed is a cleansing and sanctify- 
ing thing, and the nation that regards it as the final horror has 
lost its manhood . . . there are many things more horrible than 
bloodshed, and slavery is one of them.’ Meanwhile in the bar we 
are introduced to Rosie Redmond, a prostitute from the dens of 
Dublin familiar to those who have followed the wanderings of 
Ulysses or lingered with the pensive Mrs. Bloom. Rosie Redmond, 
too, is a character from real life who earned fame during the 
Rebellion. There is no particular reason why she should be in the 
play, but she intensifies the crude realism of the scene by her pert 
remarks. As usual, O’Casey explains the points of the play by 
an ironical mouthpiece character called Fluther Good, who 
performs the same functions in this play as Seumas Shields in 
The Shadow of aGunman. Fluther is a pocket edition of Falstaff— 
a Falstaff reared on Guinness’s stout instead of dry sherris-sack : 
he is quick in argument and prone to fly into a passion, but there 
is always a prudent and wakeful little goblin who pulls him back 
at the moment of his outbursts. We generally feel that his temper 
is all sound and fury, for there is a cute twinkle in his eye as 
though he could always calculate odds. There are certain tricks 
the author uses with him which usually obtain a laugh from the 
audience, though they are trivial dramatically : he labels him with 
certain words which act as a leitmotiv. For instance, he uses the 
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word ‘ derogatory’ continually—just as Joxer used to croak the 
word ‘darlin’.’ It is Fluther, with his wide fund of human 
experience, who unifies the play. He is the soul of the people of 
the slum dwellings, and O’Casey, in drawing him, must have been 
thinking of Barry Fitzgerald, the finest comic actor the Abbey 
Theatre possesses, who always plays the part. In the third act 
the Rebellion has started and the rebels are in possession of the 
city. We hear sounds of rifle shooting and bombs, and it is 
rumoured that they are looting the shops. It is interesting to 
follow all the descriptions of our author. When a capital is given 
up to loot it is time to think of the end of the world, for all the 
unrestrained passions break out. But the Dublin looting in the 
Rebellion was an uproarious affair, though all the time shots were 
flying and the wounded were being carried away on stretchers. I 
have seen old beggar women walking about in black velvet coats 
and hats with plumes. All our slum friends bring perambulators 
for the purpose of loading them with every conceivable object in 
the shops. There were many touches of comedy about this scene, 
though it followed close upon the tragic meeting between Mrs. 
Clitheroe and her husband, who had rushed away from home to 
join the rebels and had not been heard of for some days. In the 
last act the drama reaches a climax of tragedy. Poor Nora 
Clitheroe, as a result of her anxieties, has gone mad : she imagines 
she sees her husband every moment, and she walks up and down 
like a spirit from another world. In the squalid room Fluther and 
his friends are seated on the floor playing cards: they cannot stir 
from the house, for the fiercest fighting is going on in the street. 
Through the windows we can see the sky red with fire from the 
blazing streets. In the middle of the room lies a coffin with candles 
at the head: in it lies Mollser, who has died during the night. 
The central figure in this act is Bessie Burgess, an oldish woman 
whose son is at the front in France. It is she who is nursing poor 
little Nora Clitheroe, and it is she who becomes the victim of the 
play, for in trying to keep Nora back from the window, which is 
in line of fire, she is hit by a bullet and dies. The last act of this 
play is the most masterly thing that O’Casey has done. We feel 
that the tragedy has become transcendental, and that we are 
watching, not the drama of individuals, but the tragedy of a whole 
race. Every element of horror is exploited—the blazing streets, 
the mad heroine moaning helplessly as her friend lies dying on 
the floor, the coffin surrounded by candles as at a wake and the 
men playing cards, the rattle of machine-gun fire and the cockney 
songs of the English soldiery. O’Casey has seen every detail and 
has made them all fit into the picture. All this great apparatus of 
tragedy he has raised in order to show the futility of war. He isa 
pacifist, and he wants the freedom of the worker, but he does not 
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propose any solution, He makes his opinions and his theories fit 
into the framework of the bourgeois play, and thus he is not an 
innovator in drama. We cannot look to O’Casey yet for the 
workers’ drama. It will be interesting to watch whether he will 
evolve in that direction, because so far his genius has been devoted 
toa play that is in its substance conventional with its tricks or lazzt, 
as a ‘ comedta dell’arte’ actor of the past would have called them. 
There is no doubt that O’Casey is the strongest genius the Abbey 
Theatre has produced since Synge : it is only just to admit that he 
has brought the people of Ireland to the Abbey Theatre. In 
the past five years every play of his has drawn crowded houses, for 
everyone feels the morbid desire to live again in a few hours those 
long, tedious years of horror. O’Casey is the dramatist of the 
days that have just passed away: he is not the dramatist of a 
new nation full of hope in its future progress. In this respect he is 
a contradiction to the optimistic spirit which has prevailed owing 
to the wise government of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues. It is, 
however, not so easy to forget those days of stress, and we are 
still plunged in the shadow of tragedy : it will take years of states- 
manship to reconstruct a new feeling among the people. When I 
watch those crowded houses at the O’Casey plays I am struck 
by their restless attitude towards events that were so familiar. 
They are fascinated by them, but the tragic side makes them laugh 
hysterically as if willy-nilly they could not let sadness overpower 
them. O’Casey has performed a great function in Ireland because 
he has turned the Irishman’s thoughts in upon himself so that he 
may see all his faults. Let us not see too many of such plays, for 
in an epoch of reconstruction, such as we are initiating in Ireland, 
all our energies should be set upon creating a new country, and to 
do so we must have faith in the future : 


Der glaube lebt. 


We must create upon solid foundations, and those plays of O’Casey 
clear away many vain hypocrisies. By all means let us strengthen 
our sense of Irish nationalism, but there must never be any 
attempt to construct a barrier of brass around our shores in 
order to preserve us inviolate from the thought of Europe. 
Rather must we build bridges uniting us more closely to Europe 
and modern civilisation. Narrow nationalism breeds race 
jealousy, and the outcome is war. Let us remember countries 
like Sweden and Norway, that gave a wonderful example to all 
the world by settling their difference, not by force of arms, but 
around a table. O’Casey’s plays, with all their pessimism, will 
wake up the slumbering bourgeois to the realities of life and will 
turn his thoughts to big problems of humanity. Irish drama has 
been content too long to narrow its compass: O’Casey has 
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widened its scope because he feels the drama of the worker. 
The drama of the worker is the drama of modern civilisation, and 
there are two ways of considering it. Machines are either to be 
the slaves or the masters of men. In the first case we get dramas 
like R.U.R., by Capek, where the mechanical Robot performs 
all the work of life, or else Masses and Men, by Toller, where the 
workers’ revolution brings tragedy after tragedy in its train. In 
the second case we reach the domain of frankly mechanical 
dramas like those of Marinetti or Casavola in Italy, full of optimis- 
tic belief in the future of the machine. O’Casey has not reached 
that stage of evolution : he is still dominated by the traditions of 
the well-made play, though in The Plough and the Stars there is a 
tendency to explore new paths. In Nannie’s Night Out there is 
an attempt to base a whole play upon the picaresque personality 
of the drunken old Dublin slum woman, but it is only a rough 
sketch that needs development. After the great success of 
The Plough and the Stars in Dublin at the Abbey Theatre, O’Casey 
crossed to London. He was disgusted with the attitude of a 
certain section of the public which objected to his plays. The 
Plough and the Stars excited the fierce opposition of those who 
objected to the pessimism of the author in dealing with the Irish 
War. The direct cause of the disturbances which took place in 
the theatre was the introduction of the flag of the Irish Republic 
into a publichouse. In years of political upheaval there is always 
a tendency to magnify small events into great ones among people 
who are in a state of nervous tension. The incident of the flag 
in the publichouse was regrettable, but it certainly helped the 
success of the play by giving it publicity. Since O’Casey has been 
in London a lean period seems to have set in. Rumours were 
current that he was working at a play of slum life called The Red 
Lily. So far I have not heard that the author has completed it. 
This year, however, he finished a play in four acts called The 
Silver Tassie, which was published by Macmillan & Co. in 
June. In this play the author has set himself a new task. He 
has left behind the plays of his former manner, and he is groping 
towards new dramatic values. The play deals with the European 
War, and is decidedly pacifist in its scope. It describes the useless 
carnage, the sufferings, the privations, the maiming, the hopeless 
inutility of war. In the first act we watch the soldiers getting 
ready to join the troopship whose funncis can be seen near by. 
We hear the siren and we watch the scurrying confusion. The 
mothers and wives hasten to pack their men off: they are in 
terror lest they may miss the boat that is to carry them off to 
the front, for then they would lose the separation allowance. 
The hero has just arrived back from a football match: he is 
captain of the winning team, and, flushed with excitement, he 
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carries back the silver cup, the reward for his labours. This first 
act is written in true O’Casey manner—there is movement, there 
is life: the characters are real beings, and we turn our thoughts 
back to those days during the war when we saw soldiers marching 
down to the Dublin docks accompanied by mothers, sisters, wives, 
sweethearts through the muddy streets, saluted by the excited 
populace. O’Casey is at his best in describing such a crowded 
scene. He is essentially a photographic dramatist, and his eyes 
take in every detail. It is a pity that we cannot give the same 
high praise to the other acts of the play. The second act, which 
is set in the trenches ‘ somewhere in France,’ is a queer fantastic 
scene that recalls slightly the dream play in Masses and Men 
by Toller. The author has introduced a grotesque chanting in 
doggerel verse which haunts one’s imagination. The characters, 
however, seem to float away from reality into a phantom world, 
and in the third and the fourth acts they seem unable to wing their 
way back to earth. The author shows his disillusioned fascination : 
the young football hero of the first act is wounded and paralysed ; 
he is wheeled about in a bath-chair. The girl whom he loves 
goes off with someone else. The war has not given anything to 
these poor waifs ; it has maimed and crippled them, leaving them 
nothing but bitter memories of a former world. None of the 
characters in this play strikes me as forcibly as Juno Boyle, Joxer, 
or Fluther Good ; it is as if the author on leaving the scenes of his 
impressionable years had ceased to see intensely. We must 
admire O’Casey, however, for struggling towards new values. 
There are many striking touches in the play, especially in the 
first act, which show that he has not lost his master hand. I feel 
that he is on the threshold of a great discovery. He must classify 
his ideas and work them up into a synthesis. The fault of The 
Silver Tassie is that it is too vague and indefinite. It will be inte- 
resting to see whether the public will reverse the decision of the 
Abbey Theatre directors, who consider it inferior to the author’s 
other plays. The whole correspondence relative to the play, 
which was published in the Observer and in the Irish Statesman 
for June 9, is an illuminating fragment of dramatic history. It 
is not often that an author possesses such a fund of Elizabethan 
expletive as Sean O’Casey: not only does he try to shoot his 
enemy with his pistol, but he throws it at him to finish him off. 
At times in his plays he is Aristophanic in the mixture of phan- 
tasy and crude invective. Take the following example : 


First STRETCHER-BEARER.—The red-tabb’d squit ! 

SECOND STRETCHER-BEARER.—The lousey map-scanner ! 

THIRD STRETCHER-BEARER.—We must keep up, we must keep up the 
morale of the Army. 

SECOND STRETCHER-BEARER (loudly).—Does ’e eat well ? 
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THE Rest (in chorus).—Yes, ’e eats well ! 

SECOND STRETCHER-BEARER.—Does ’e sleep well ? 

THE REst (in chorus).—Yes, ’e sleeps well ! 

SECOND STRETCHER-BEARER.—Does ’e whore well ? 

Tue Rest (in chorus).—Yes, ’e whores well ! 

SECOND STRETCHER-BEARER.—Does ’e fight well ? 

Tue Rest (in chorus).—Napoo; ’e ’as to do the thinking for the 
Tommies ! 

It is difficult to imagine such scenes when we read the play, 
but in a production they would no doubt flog up the excitement of 
the audience. The chanting in the scene of the trenches would 
be more striking on the stage where the author wishes to make it 
all seem like a fantastic echo of the grim vision of war. The 
crude realism of the words, however, does not suit the chant. 
O’Casey, like James Joyce, possesses an amazing gift for words— 
they seem to pour out in a torrential stream that nothing can 
stop : sometimes the flood rushes jerkily along as though stopped 
by boulders ; at other times it races vertiginously. The special 
O’Casey rhetoric becomes a temptation to the dramatist, who 
should seek greater simplicity. The following passage is uttered 
by Sylvester Heegan, a docker sixty-five years of age: ‘An’ 
the hedges by the road-side standin’ stiff in the silent cold of the 
air, like frost beads on the branches glistenin’ like toss’d-down 
diamonds from the breasts of the stars.’ Such purple patches are 
frequent in the later work of the author. Occasionally he makes 
very good use of rhetoric, as in the phrase ‘ I'll spend a little time 
longer in the belly of an hour bulgin’ out with merriment.’ 
When we read the play we have the impression that the author 
was trying to whip up his genius into excitement but without 
success. After the excellent first act, which suggests Juno and the 
Paycock, the second act comes as a contrast, and we feel that the 
author tried hard to rise to the magnitude of his subject. In the 
third act the characters become fainter and fainter and cease to 
interest us. Susie, the prayer-meeting Bible-quoting girl of the 
first act, has evolved into a frivolous V.A.D. who only thinks of 
pleasing officers, but we are not shown any gradual transformation. 
It is impossible to reconcile her new personality with the old. 
Poor Harry, wheeled about in a bath-chair, paralysed from the 
waist downwards, is a pathetic figure, but he has not half the 
personality of poor, pale little Mollser sitting outside the tenement 
in the third act of The Plough and the Stars. The Silver Tassie was 
a most interesting experiment, because it liberated O’Casey from 
the slum tenement play and it showed him new horizons in drama. 
He has not lost any of his power in writing or his vivid imagina- 
tion. He is treading a new path, and I am sure that it will not 
be long before he discovers fresh treasure. 

WALTER STARKIE. 





CHAUCER’S PHYSICIAN AND HIS FORBEARS 


Upon the April night when medizval England put on immortality 
at the Tabard Inn, it is pleasant to recall, at any rate for a few of 
us, that there was a physician in the company. He was not 
perhaps the noblest of its members, nor was his tale one of the 
most original. But his general demeanour, as Chaucer has 
represented it, was at least consonant with the dignity of his 
profession ; and he has been given the credit, in his own subject, 
for a tolerably wide amount of reading. Indeed, he was familiar, 
so his creator assures us, with no less than fifteen medical 
authorities, ranging from A‘sculapius, Hippocrates, and Galen 
to the most recent of the Arabian professors ; and Chaucer has 
been kind enough to include in the list two of his own fellow- 
countrymen. 

These were Gilbertyn and Gatesden, as Chaucer describes 
them—Gilbert the Englishman and John of Gaddesden—and 
since they have come down to us linked for ever in the prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, it is not unfitting, perhaps, that they 
should head the procession of post-Conquest English medicine. 
Moreover, without stressing the point unduly, since the character 
of each must be chiefly deduced from his writings, it seems 
possible to discern in them, already in being, two very recog- 
nisable medical types—in Gilbert the scholar, serious and detached, 

-in John the first of the fashionable physicians. 

That is not to suggest, of course, that they were without pre- 
decessors in a still more primitive England. Long before the birth 
of Gilbert in the reign of Henry II., some sort of, medicine had 
been practised in these islands; and it is not improbable even, 
as Sir Norman Moore has reminded us, that men who had con- 
sulted Galen as to their health had paused to greet one another, 
and possibly discuss their symptoms, upon the Roman causeway 
in Cheapside. But that had been long since in the greater days 
both of Rome and medicine. Even before the legions had been 
recalled from Britain, there had already begun to ebb from the 
Roman Empire all real knowledge of the great Pergamite’s work 
and the lofty traditions that lay behind it. The dissections and 
experiments by which he had already established, during the 
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second century after Christ, the origin of the nerves, for instance, 
and their functions, and the nature and purposes of the various 
muscles—these had never been repeated ; and what little of his 
knowledge had returned to England with Augustine and his 
followers had been almost submerged by the decadent mysticism 
of the later Greek theorists. 

Nevertheless it is clear that, thanks to these missionary clergy 
and the schools founded by them in connexion with their churches, 
certain elements of the old Greek teaching had been introduced 
into Anglo-Saxon practice, and equally clear that the Anglo- 
Saxons themselves possessed a by no means negligible native art. 
Much of this was fantastic, of course, a system of charms connected 
with ancient tribal beliefs. But it also included a popular herbal 
lore evidently based upon practical experience. By the end of the 
ninth century, therefore, it may be said that English medicine 
had become a blend of four separate streams—legendary versions 
of Hippocrates and Galen, derived at second hand from their 
Greco-Latin successors ; a considerable infusion, from the same 
source, of Mediterranean and Oriental magic, discreetly tinctured 
with Christianity but unchanged in essence; a native contri- 
bution of the same kind, similarly Christianised and to the same 
extent ; and a perhaps more trustworthy botanical lore, both 
indigenous and imported. 

As for its practitioners, since medicine was a proper study for 
most of the higher and particularly the monastic clergy, these 
may be regarded, whether Saxon-born or Continental, as having 
been its chief exponents. But there may also be divined from 
the works of Bede an inferior order of ‘ medici’ or leeches, who 
acted under their instructions and seem to have been entrusted 
with most of the surgical operations. There were almost cer- 
tainly, too, in every scattered community, local herbalists and 
hereditary cure-mongers ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
they were markedly less efficient than their corresponding fellows 
upon the Continent. Indeed, at the time of the Conquest there 
was probably little to choose between the general level of Anglo- 
Saxon doctors and those to be found practising the same art in 
the better educated countries of Europe. And there had appeared 
in none of these, where the Latin tongue was the only educational 
literary medium, anything in the vernacular which was at all 
comparable with the Anglo-Saxon Leech Book of the physician 
Bald. 

Whether Gilbert ever read this cannot be stated. But it must 
have been part of his mental heritage. And since it is the earliest 
medical treatise composed in these islands, or at any rate the 
earliest that has survived destruction, it is interesting to pause 
for a moment and turn its pages, if only for what they reveal of 
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its creators. For though Bald is described as having been its 
sponsor—it was written soon after the death of Alfred the Great— 
it was actually transcribed by one Cild, perhaps a secretary, at 
Bald’s behest. Whether the latter, like Bald, was himself a leech 
—they were both probably monks—must be left a matter of 
doubt. But that he was not altogether the meek scribe the 
following passage seems to show. Thus ‘ against bite of snake,’ 
runs a part of the manuscript, ‘if the man procures and eats 
rind which cometh out of Paradise, no venom will damage him. 
Then said he that wrote this book that the rind was hard to 
be gotten’; and as Cild permitted himself the small liberty, 
we may surely imagine its accompaniment—the momentary 
deepening of a crease or two on that solid and impassive Saxon 
countenance. 

There is a familiar ring, too, about some lines of Bald occurring 
at the end of the second volume, in which after telling us that he 
is the owner of the book, which he had ordered Cild to write, he 
goes on to add : ‘ Earnestly I pray here of all men, in the name of 
Christ, that no treacherous person take this book from me, 
neither by force, nor by theft, nor by any false statement. Why ? 
because the richest treasure is not so dear to me as my dear books, 
which the grace of Christ attends ’—a legend that must since have 
been inscribed, a trifle less politely perhaps, and in a more school- 
boy hand, by at least as many fifth-form descendants of Bald as 
there have been schools in England. 

But, apart from all this, the book itself is a fascinating mirror 
of Anglo-Saxon medicine. First translated, in the middle of the 
last century, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, it consists of two 
volumes, and in its earlier chapters follows the current Greek 
fashion. Diseases are dealt with geographically—that is to say, 
as they affect each portion of the human frame, maladies of the 
head, for example, including ‘ half-head’s ache,’ sore throat, hare- 
lip, sundry affections of the eye and ear, and even the spitting of 
blood—presumably because this appears at the mouth. There 
then follow leechdoms against a variety of tumours, remedies for 
snake-bite, of which we have seen an example, advice upon 
certain internal and abdominal complaints, and a number of more 
or less complicated prescriptions. Thus the components of a 
‘quieting drink’ include betony, helenium, wormwood, ontre, 
horehound, lupin, wen-wort, yarrow, dwarf dwostle, and field- 
more, or wild carrot. In most cases these herbs were adminis- 
tered as ‘ simples ’"—watery infusions, or infusions of the herb 
in vinegar, ale, or milk. But they were also given as confec- 
tions made up with honey, or applied as ointments mixed with 
butter. 

As regards the charms in popular use, and of which the Leech 
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Book contains many examples, these were of various types, and 
included the wearing of amulets, the saying of prayers in con- 
nexion with certain herbs, the uttering of formule now quite 
unintelligible, and probably even then so to the utterers, the 
relating of stories, Biblical and otherwise, appropriate to the 
particular occasion, and the performance of ceremonies so 
obviously pagan that they have only been dragged into Church, 
as it were, at the last moment. Thus ‘ if wens pain a man in the 
heart,’ it says, ‘ let a maiden go to a spring, which runs due east, 
and ladle up a cupful, moving the cup with the stream, and sing 
over it the Creed and Pater Noster, and then pour it into another 
vessel and ladle up some more, so as to have these cups full. Do 
so for nine days ; soon it will be well with the man’; and there 
are no directions as to the patient drinking the water. Or again 
‘for flying venom and every venomous swelling. On a Friday 
churn butter which has been milked from a neat or hind all of 
one colour; and let it not be mingled with water. Sing over it 
nine times a litany and nine times the Pater Noster and nine 
times this incantation,’ whereupon follow some lines of apparently 
corrupt and incomprehensible Latin. 

As in other countries, too, there was a firm belief in unlucky 
or Egyptian days ; and there is an odd reflection of this in a Latin 
tract, the only medical work quoted by Bede. It was concerned 
with blood-letting ; and while this may be performed, it says, in 
acute cases at any moment, the moon and seasons should, as a 
rule, be very carefully considered. Equally curious, and perhaps 
older in origin, were the favourite charms by narrative. There 
was the story commonly told, for instance, to sufferers from 
toothache of how Christ, observing Peter in similar distress, 
uttered a long adjuration to neuralgia that it should cease from 
troubling the servants of God. For a stitch in the side there was 
recalled the tale of Longinus, the fabled centurion whose spear 
pierced our Saviour ; and the crying of ‘ Lazarus, come forth,’ 
over a woman in child-birth continued to be practised late in the 
Middle Ages. 

But in many other respects the medicine of the time was 
not wholly lacking in a certain insular common-sense. The 
Leech Book suggests, for example, very reasonably, that broken 
limbs should be wrapped in softened elm bark ; while its advice 
upon pleurisy that this should be treated with an initial purge 
and the applying of poultices is considerably sounder than that 
of a Dr. Clark—an Edinburgh notability of the eighteenth century 
—whose panacea for the same condition was a ball of dried horse 
dung to be drunk in water. 

Whatever its merits, however, it has to be admitted that no 
great figure had emerged from Anglo-Saxon medicine; and it 
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remained for Gilbert, born, as far as can be judged, 100 years 
after the Battle of Hastings, to become the first Englishman, 
medically speaking, who achieved a European reputation. By 
that time there had already been begun, though by no means 
finished, the gradual fusion of Norman and Saxon, though the 
average Island doctor, at any rate in the country, was probably 
much the same as he had been for centuries, He was still 
some local monk, or parish priest, uneasy in his French and 
rusty in his Latin, living with his people under the wing of 
the manor, and himself not far removed from the villein order. 
For the manor inhabitants, if these had remained Saxon, he was 
probably, in illness, the first line of defence, some neighbouring 
abbot, or divine from the nearest town, being called in, if necessary, 
as a consultant. But he was not the sort of person that the new 
Norman aristocrats, even if they had understood his language, 
would have been likely to trust. And most of the leading 
physicians, attached to the Court and castles, were foreigners who 
had been trained on the Continent. There were possibly men of 
this type, too, in the principal towns, where, thanks to the policy 
of Henry I., the beginnings had appeared, recruited from the 
various grammar schools, of an educated middle-class laity. Such 
were the sheriffs and their assistants, the administrators and 
clerks of the Exchequer, and the lawyers connected with the Royal 
Courts of Justice, many of them originally of humble birth. And 
though there is no direct evidence that Gilbert sprang from this 
class, it is clear that he must have had a good general education. 

Where this took place is again beyond verification, but wherever 
he was born and brought up, there would have been no great 
difficulty for his parents in discovering an appropriate school. 
There would have been three in London, for instance, attached to 
St. Paul’s, to St. Mary-le-Bow, and St. Martin-le-Grand ; and at 
all three of them he would have been taught in French the rudi- 
ments of Latin, rhetoric and logic. At such ancient schools, too, 
as those of Canterbury, Winchester, York and Sherborne, and at 
a score of similar country foundations, boys were being educated 
to the university age. And although, strictly speaking, there 
was as yet no university, there was already the nucleus of one at 
Oxford, to which, during Gilbert’s childhood, there was a great 
access of students, recalled by Henry II. from the schools of Paris. 

On the other hand, there were no such centres of medical 
teaching as had already been established on the Continent. And 
apart from the leper-houses, an odd hospital or so, like that of 
St. Bartholomew’s in London, and the efforts of the religious 
orders, particularly the Augustinians—who bore ‘for Christ’s 
sake,’ according to a contemporary writer, ‘the filth and im- 
purities of the patients and the annoyance of almost unbearable 
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smells ’—there was no organised treatment of the sick. It was 
almost inevitable, therefore, that the young Gilbert should have 
looked abroad for his final training ; and our first real knowledge 
of him is as a student at the leading European medical school. 

This was at Salerno, and according to one tradition it had 
been founded by Charlemagne in 802, and according to another 
by refugees from Alexandria fleeing from the Saracens 150 years 
earlier. In any case its position, just south of the Bay of Naples, 
had been peculiarly favourable to its development, owing to the 
survival in the neighbourhood of a certain knowledge of the old 
Greek language ; to the Benedictine library of ancient medical 
manuscripts at Monte Cassino, some eighty miles distant ; and 
to the fact that, as a harbour town, it was upon one of the prin- 
cipal trade routes and the highway followed by the crusades. It 
had thus not only accumulated, by the time of Gilbert, a con- 
siderable amount of clinical material, but, thanks to the reports 
of returning travellers, a great international prestige ; and it had 
also become, or was in the process of becoming, the first Christian 
receptacle in Europe of the new medical knowledge that had been 
travelling westward with the soldiers of Mahomet. 

This consisted in part of a clearer restatement of the older and 
more scientific Greek medicine—not at first hand, since the 
earliest documents were only studied again at the Renaissance, 
but in the purer tradition that had survived in the East and been 
welcomed and preserved by such men as Haroun al Raschid. 
But much of it was really new in the sense that, with that asto- 
nishing Mahommedan invasion—an invasion that was to build for 
a moment an empire reaching from the Indus to the Atlantic— 
various diseases, such as small-pox and measles, hitherto unrecog- 
nised in Europe, had been differentiated and accurately described. 
Moreover, the Arabians, though their love of astrology had led 
them to emphasise this in their medical systems, were as free 
as the first Greeks from the supernatural elements that had since 
crept into European practice. 

With the translation of their works, therefore, into Latin, and 
their acceptance and study at Salerno, European medicine had 
begun to experience a new and revivifying impulse ; and, even 
before this, the great Mediterranean school had become responsible 
for some sound teaching. Its Regimen Sanitatis, for instance, 
written in Latin verse, supposedly for Robert, son of William the 
Conqueror, contained such wisdom as the following, taken from 
an English translation of 1607 : 


Great Suppers do the stomacke much offend, 
Sup light if quyet you to sleepe intend, 


or again, 
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Good dyet is a perfect way of curing 

And worthy much regard of health assuring. 

A King that cannot rule him in his dyet 

Will hardly rule his Realme in peace and quyet. 

It was accordingly to Salerno that Gilbert went, where it 
seems pretty clear, from his own writings, that he was a fellow- 
pupil with the famous Gilles de Corbeil, afterwards physician to 
King Philip of France. He seems to have been there, too— 
possibly on the quay—when the little one-masted, clinker-built 
vessels staggered into port with Richard and his crusaders in the 
autumn of 1190. There is at any rate a tradition that he became 
medical attendant to Richard’s right-hand man, Hubert Walter ; 
and since we know that he travelled in the East, with a physi- 
cian’s eye—he tells us of a Christian canonicus suffering from 
rheumatism whom he happened upon at Tripoli, in Syria—he may 
well have accompanied Walter through the following campaign. 
He may even have returned to England with him, though there is 
no evidence of this ; and at some time afterwards he is said to 
have been Chancellor of Montpellier, where another medical 
school was rising into a fame second only to that of Salerno. In 
any case, much of his life seems to have been spent in France, 
and, according to Littré, there existed, in the fourteenth century, 
a street near the Paris schools known as the Rue Gilbert 
l’Anglois. 

But it was chiefly to his Compendium or, as it was sometimes 
called, his Laurea Medicine that Gilbert owed his fame—a book 
that still survives, in manuscript form, in several English libraries, 
and was printed (700 pages of it, in double columns of impacted 
Latin) at Lyons in 1510 and again at Geneva in 1608 as the 
Laurea Anglicana. It was divided into seven parts, devoted 
respectively to fevers ; diseases of the head and nerves ; diseases 
of the eye and face, including the ears ; respiratory complaints 
and affections of the external members ; diseases of the intes- 
tines ; diseases of the liver, spleen and kidneys ; and diseases of 
the generative system, with chapters upon cancer, gout, skin 
complaints and poisons. In fact, like the treatise of Bald, or a 
general text-book of to-day, its object was to cover the whole field 
of medicine, although it also contains a certain amount of original 
observation and research. 

Gilbert seems to have been the first authority, for instance, to 
call attention to the contagious nature of small-pox and its 
possible conveyance by what he describes as ‘ the fumes’ of the 
sufferer. With regard to cancer, too, he makes the statement 
that it will yield to no medicine but surgery. And he has some 
shrewd things to say concerning diet, and notably for those travel- 
ling at sea. These he urges to purify their drinking water, if 
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necessary by distilling it through the alembic, and he further 
advises them—7o00 years in advance of our modern knowledge of 
vitamins—to be sure that they take on board with them plenty 
of dried grapes, apples and pears. He also quotes largely, often, 
it is feared, without acknowledgment, from the newly-translated 
Arabian and Persian writers—men such as Rhazes, Avicenna, and 
the contemporary Averroes of Cordova ; and he seems to have 
appreciated the great Hippocratic aphorism that the true doctor 
is but Nature’s minister. 

At the same time, it is clear that he continued to share the 
still unrouted belief in magic ; and he includes in his treatise an 
impressive list of the legendary ‘ antidotes,’ or compound medi- 
cines. There is the Potio Sancti Pauli, for example, based upon 
a formula said to have been composed by the great apostle ; the 
plaster of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and the famous Esdra Magna, 
containing 100 ingredients, attributed to the prophet Ezra while 
in exile at Babylon. He can find room, too, for such a prescrip- 
tion as that based upon the advice of one Cophon ‘to feed a 
chicken with white Hellebore, and after eight days to kill it 
and make broth of it, which he tells us is a very good gentle 
purge.’ 

When all has been said, however, and making allowances for 
his time, he seems to have been a man of colossal reading, not 
altogether lacking in an independent judgment, and obviously 
a force that his own world reckoned with. Thus, he is quoted 
by name in the Treasury of Poor Men, a book of popular medicine, 
written about 1270, and again in a volume of surgery, written 
about the same time by Theodoric, Bishop of Cervia. And he 
was evidently an honoured memory in his native land at the birth 
of the sprightlier John of Gaddesden. 

This was in 1280, fifty years after Gilbert’s death ; and in the 
Hertfordshire village from which he takes his name there is still 
to be found, at the gates of Ashridge Park, a pleasant old house 
alleged to have been his. From internal evidence this hardly 
seems likely, though he was obviously associated with the district, 
and may possibly have been related to a John and Margaret de 
Gatesden, the holders of a small neighbouring manor. But 
nothing is really known about his parents except that his father, 
as he has confided to us, was fond of fruit and milk, and, oddly 
or otherwise, of a somewhat choleric temperament. He also 
developed, later in life, a salivary calculus which his son removed, 
and may therefore be presumed to have been comparatively 
young when John appeared in the world. 

As for Little Gaddesden, then in the deep country and a full 
day’s journey or more from London, the principal landowners 
at the time of his birth were Geoffrey de Lucy and the Earl of 
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Cornwall. When John was five years old, however, the latter 
bestowed his estate upon a religious foundation—the College of 


- Bonhommes at Ashridge—with fullest rights as lords of the manor, 


return of writs, view of frank-pledge, assize of bread and ale, 
gallows, tumbril and pillory, and freedom from all suits at the 
hundred court. And it was possibly to this great house, half a 
mile away’in the woods, that John was sent for his first lessons. 
Otherwise the nearest schools would probably have been those at 
St. Albans, where a new one had just been established, its founder 
having stipulated that the sixteen poorest scholars should not be 
asked to pay fees. 

But it was not until he was at Merton, founded some thirty 
years earlier, that John emerges, as it were, into authenticity ; 
and it is interesting to note that, since the days of Gilbert, Oxford 
had definitely produced a medical school. It was still, on the 
practical side, inferior to that of Salerno, where it was at least 
customary to dissect a pig, and where the student was obliged, at 
the end of his course, to work under a doctor in general practice. 
But academically, judged by the time consumed, its curriculum 
seems to have been fairly exigent, a Master of Arts requiring four 
years before he was able to qualify in medicine. During the last 
two of these he was expected to conduct arguments with doctors 
appointed by the university, and included amongst his text-books 
were the Regimentum Acutorum of Hippocrates, the Liber Febrium 
of Isaac—a centenarian Hebrew, who had flourished in Egypt 
during the ninth and tenth centuries—and the Antidotarium of 
Nicolaus Prepositus, the standard pharmacopeeia of the time. 
Apparently it was quite possible, however, to leave Oxford as a 
fully-fledged doctor of medicine without ever having seen a 
patient, performed a dissection, or done an atom of practical work. 

But it was upon London that John had set his eyes. And, 
from what he has permitted us to deduce, so small an obstacle as 
a lack of practical experience was not very likely to have deterred 
him. For though such a countryside as he had been brought up 
in, where even the de Gatesdens, no doubt, still ate with their 
fingers, might not have altered much since the days of Gilbert, 
in London it was far otherwise. With its 30,000 people and its 
great markets, with its merchants living softly, some of them in 
glass-windowed houses, with its Florentine bankers and German 
commercial travellers, and its wealthy and powerful city officers, 
there had already grown up in it a population eminently adapted 
to his purpose. Even in such outside villages as Strand and 
Holborn men of means were beginning to build houses, while two- 
masted vessels of as much as 300 tons, owned by Englishmen and 
carrying English goods, were laying the foundations of a new and 
still more prosperous industry. 
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There was no longer any need, therefore, to go abroad, as a 
fellow Hertfordshire man had done before him—an inexplicable 
person, one John of St. Giles, who had built up the richest practice 
in Paris, and then given it all away, on the spur of the moment, 
to become the first English Dominican. Not that John had any 
objection to holy orders. He was destined himself to hold a stall 
in St. Paul’s—the eighth, to be precise, on the left side of the 
choir, with the corps of the prebend at Tillingham in Essex, and 
the psalms proper for daily recitation the 17th to the 21st. But 
meanwhile there was one’s living to be considered; and for 
anything he may have lacked in his Oxford training, he was very 
soon to make ample amends in his rapidly-growing London 
practice. 

Indeed, according to Dr. John Freind—writing with the slight 
condescension of an eighteenth-century physician to surgery— 
he not only dabbled in this inferior craft, but was willing, if he were 
paid for it, to draw his patients’ teeth, cut their corns, and even 
kill their lice. Throughout his career, in fact, he seems to have 
been singularly free from anything that could be described as false 
modesty. And when, in his middle thirties, he composed his 
Rosa Medicine—in five parts, as a rose has five sepals—he assured 
his readers that, even as a rose excels every other flower, so it 
excelled all previous works on medicine. 

Like Gilbert’s Compendium and Bernard de Gordon’s Lilium 
—a more recent book by a famous French scholar—it was chiefly 
a repetition of other people’s sayings, but it quickly attained a 
great success. There was an Irish translation of it in 1450. It 
was printed at Pavia in 1492, at Venice in 1517, and at Augsburg 
in 1595. And it may safely be assumed to have played its part 
in his own increasing prosperity. It seems at any rate clear that 
he was employed as a physician by Edward II. and possibly 
Edward III. ; and he is said by Freind and various later historians 
to have been the first Englishman to receive such a post. In view 
of the fact, however, that an earlier Oxonian, Nicholas de Ferne- 
ham, afterwards Bishop of Durham, had been domestic physician 
to Henry III., this would appear rather doubtful. And there is 
an English-sounding ring about Master Nicholas Tynchewyke, 
who had held the living of Reculver, and to whom Edward I. in 
1306 had declared that under God he owed his life. But, however 
this may be, John was certainly called in when one of the royal 
family fell ill with the small-pox, and was fortunate enough to 
effect, so he tells us, a very remarkable cure. 

Whether this was an anticipation of a future light-therapy is 
hardly a matter, perhaps, for present discussion. But he 
wrapped the patient in a scarlet cloth, and confined him in a bed- 
room hung with scarlet curtains, with the happy result that he 
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emerged unimpaired, ‘ sine vestigio variolarum.’ Another recom- 
mendation of his, the wearing for colic of a seal-skin girdle with 
a whalebone buckle, has been said to have introduced the familiar 
‘cholera-belt ’ of a still undeparted day. And supporters might 
even be found, it is feared, for the theory that, in certain other 
respects, he was not unprophetic. 

Thus ‘he was very artful,’ says Freind—and it is a well- 
documented statement—‘ in laying baits for the Delicate, for the 
Ladies, for the Rich; for the former he has such a tenderness 
that he condescends to instruct them even in Perfumes and 
washes ; especially some to dye their hair ; and such a respect for 
the latter that he is always studying to invent some of the most 
select and dearest medicine for them ; and if there is a very good 
thing indeed, he orders twice the quantity for them as he does for 
the poor.’ John is always quite frank, indeed, about his pecuniary 
gains, making a lot of money, he tells us, by dealing in strong 
waters. And it cannot be said that he was niggardly of financial 
advice to his less successful fellow-practitioners. Thus, having 
cured twenty patients of dropsy by the use of spikenard, he pro- 
ceeds to add that this is a medicine not to be given without 
payment in advance. And his book contains a section devoted 
to ‘disagreeable diseases which the doctor can seldom make 
money by.’ 

As a Court physician, too, he was fortunate in finding himself 
able to lend the full weight of his medical authority to the ancient 
belief in the efficacy of the royal touch in certain tubercular 
diseases of the skin and glands. This was of course a very strong 
and, for many centuries afterwards, an almost universal article of 
faith, the king’s power deriving, it was held, from the unction of 
his hands during the process of coronation. And it was John’s 
invariable habit when his patients failed to react to his own 
sovereign remedies for these complaints—the blood of a weasel 
or the droppings of a dove—to advise an appeal to the reigning 
monarch. Another of John’s customs, based on the assumption 
that a cuckoo has epilepsy once a month, was to add this bird to 
the mistletoe and boiled boar’s bladder with which he treated his 
epileptic patients. And since he was also an authority on cooking 
in general, he may well have presided over the kitchen 
preliminaries. 

For Dr. Freind, indeed, it is clear that he was altogether far 
too versatile, and it has to be remembered that in addition he 
was an oculist, poet and grammarian. But at least his life must 
have been a full one and not, it may be inferred, without its 
satisfactions. And if it be true that he suggested to Chaucer the 
slyer touches in the portrait of his physician—whose ‘ studie was 
litel,’ it will be remembered, ‘ on the bible,’ and who ‘ kepte that 
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he wan in pestilence, For gold in phisik is a cordial, Therefore he 
lovede gold in special ’—it would hardly seem fair to deny him 
the honour of having inspired the others; a ‘ practisour’ less 
than ‘ parfit,’ but whose taffeta-lined cloak need not be eyed, 
perhaps, too censoriously. 

H. H. BAsHFoRD. 





PURITAN BUNYAN AND CATHOLIC DANTE 


A FEW years ago New England celebrated the coming of the 
Pilgrims to Plymouth, and in the same year there was also 
commemorated the 600th anniversary of the death of Dante, 
whose religious beliefs and teachings are generally regarded as at 
the opposite pole from those of the Puritan fathers. 

And now, in this year of 1928, another band of ‘ Mayflower 
Pilgrims ’ has come to visit Plymouth Rock, there to rededicate 
themselves to the principles of liberty which animated the first 
Pilgrims, and which are still needed to maintain peace and good- 
will throughout the civilised world. And in this same year the 
English-speaking world is preparing to celebrate the tercentenary 
of John Bunyan, that stern Puritan whose teachings and ideals 
were of such enduring value that to-day they must be compared 
with those of the greatest prophets and teachers of all time. 

The chief works of Dante and Bunyan have often been 
compared in a general way from the point of view of a Christian’s 
pilgrimage through life, but their differences have always seemed 
so great that no thorough-going comparison of The Divine Comedy 
and Pilgrim’s Progress has been made. But because the most 
vital and inspiring forces at work in the world to-day are precisely 
those that animated both Dante and Bunyan, leading each to a 
great spiritual vision of the essential oneness of Christians as 
children of the one true God, it is worth while to inquire closely 
into the embodiment of these forces in literary works so divergent 
as The Divine Comedy and Pilgrim’s Progress. Religious experi- 
ence, however different the form of its expression, was not one 
thing to Dante and another to Bunyan, and: something else, 
perhaps, to members of the Church of England. The larger 
part of any comparison of the Catholic poet and the Puritan 
preacher must be taken up with a synthetic and sympathetic 
interpretation of those great realities of life and experience which 
are the common meeting-ground of all who call themselves 
Christians. If we can be convinced that these were apprehended 
in their essential truth, far above doctrinal or sectarian contro- 
versy, by a Puritan and a Catholic alike, then we shall gain 
added reason for a belief in the unity of Christendom on the 
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basis of a common faith and hope which must bring with it its 
own inspiring message of peace and goodwill. 

But there is another part of the comparison between the two 
writers which must be briefly considered before any resemblances 
as regards Christian experience are pointed out. We must gain 
a basis of reality, of knowledge of life itself, of power to picture 
flesh-and-blood people like ourselves, in an allegory like Pilgrim’s 
Progress, before comparing it to so realistic a poem as The Divine 
Comedy ; otherwise our study of Bunyan as a consummate 
artist will be without value and unconvincing. The first step, 
then, is to inquire whether Pilgrim’s Progress may justly be held up 
before the greatest poem ever written as a picture of life in any age. 

Most extraordinary, as coming from a man like Bunyan, are 
the methods he seems’ instinctively to have adopted, without 
study or conscious art, for producing a sense of reality. Bunyan 
has been called ‘the Shakespeare of Theology,’ but we forget 
all about his theology in reading his stories of Apollyon, Vanity 
Fair, Doubting-Castle, or of Giant Despair and his wife Diffidence. 
His dramatic power, his catholicity of feeling, his far-reaching, 
comprehensive grasp of the innate goodness of human nature, 
and his keen penetrating insight into the human heart, are indeed 
comparable to Shakespeare’s, but in the domain of literary art, 
not in the field of theology. In striking contrast to Dante, 
whose immense fund of knowledge was as deep as it was broad 
and inclusive, stands the poor tinker of Elstow, a man of little 
education, having access to but few books, and those chiefly 
religious, with but scant opportunity for knowing the world about 
him and observing different types of people, spending much time in 
prison. Weare constantly surprised at running across some of our 
own friends and acquaintances typified in Bunyan’s characters for 
all time. Hampered far more than was Dante by the limitations 
of a rapidly advancing journey as the subject of his tale, having 
no such elaborate framework as that of The Divine Comedy, 
Bunyan rightly perceived that his surest means of touching the 
hearts of men through pictures of human life lay in selecting the 
most salient features of a situation or the most striking character- 
istics of a person, and bringing these into contact by a few telling 
strokes, In the light of critical circumstances, against which an 
individual must necessarily react, are often revealed, as by a flash, 
not only his state of mind at the moment and his real character, 
but also his past history and his probable future, so far as essential 
development is’concerned ; so that we seem to see his life whole. 
When, for,example, Pliable reaches the Slough of Despond and 
tumbles in, he at once gets angry with Christian for having 
brought him here. As with difficulty he climbs out, it is, of course, 
on the side nearest his own home, and we are not in the least 
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surprised to see him scampering off as fast as possible. Nor are 
we surprised, later on, to hear from Faithful that when Pliable 
reached bome all bespattered with mud he refused to confess what 
had happened to him, and that, as a consequence, his neighbours 
jeered at him and refused him work, despising him as a turncoat. 
Or, to take another illustration, in that tell-tale blush of Talka- 
tive’s, when he is asked whether his religion standeth ‘ only in 
word and tongue, and not in deed and truth,’ followed by his 
quick, give-away recovery upon finding himself caught in argu- 
ment, and his angry farewell, we see his life spread out whole. 
Ignorance, too, fumbling in his bosom for his certificate of 
admission to the Celestial City, just as if he really expected to 
find it, then hurled straight down to hell because it is not there ; 
By-ends, making straight for Demas; Christian and Faithful 
receiving meekly and patiently all the shame and torment 
heaped upon them at Vanity Fair—these are only a few instances 
of that realistic, vivid, instantaneously suggestive character- 
drawing in which Bunyan was so proficient. His method was 
that of Shakespeare ; it was also that of Dante. 

In their example of Christian fortitude and faith, turning 
many others to Christ even at Vanity Fair, we have on a larger 
scale than is often possible in Pilgrim’s Progress an illustration of 
still another method used by Bunyan as often as he could for 
the sake of realism. By seeing people in groups we get little 
glimpses of the reaction of character on character, so that each 
stands out clearly by himself, an individual as well as a type, con- 
trasted by little differences in trait or temperament. Besides this 
large picture at Vanity Fair you see the same sort of thing in the 
differences revealed in Christian and Faithful as they converse with 
Talkative. And the differences between Christian and Faithful as 
distinct individuals are clearly set forth in the familiar account of 
how the latter met Apollyon, hobgoblins and demons, seeing only 
cloud and smoke, where the former found only sunshine and peace. 
The criticism is sometimes made that there are in Pilgrim’s 
Progress some characters who are mere personifications of abstract 
qualities, but such criticism overlooks one important fact. 
Instead of adopting the novelist’s more deliberate method of 
comment or description for similar purposes, Bunyan, like Dante, 
wishing neither to retard the movement nor to bring a subordinate 
character into undue prominence, adopted the dramatic method. 
Worldly Wiseman, for example, is an essential part of the action 
itself, corresponding not merely to the Wolf of The Divine Comedy, 
but to Plutus ; and he plays something of the same kind of sub- 
ordinate but active véle as do Minos, the Minotaur, or the Cen- 
taurs, introduced as very real personages for the specific purpose 
of transferring the action from one scene to another. Asa matter 
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of fact, Worldly Wiseman, like all the other people he met, was 
an extremely real person, at least to Christian—and if not to us, 
why so much the luckier we—whom he made to see terrifying 
flashes of fire out of the hill whither he was induced to turn to seek 
Legality, and to feel his burden heavier, not lighter, than before. 
Was it but an abstraction that brought forth all those curses 
from Christian ? Or do we think of him as a mere personification 
of abstract qualities when Evangelist describes Worldly Wiseman 
as so called ‘ partly because he savoureth only of the doctrine of this 
world (therefore he always goes to the town of Morality to church) ; 
and partly because he loveth that doctrine best, for it saveth 
him best from the cross’? No, we know him too well ourselves 
for this, and we easily recognise him again in the garb of Demas, 
the traitor of Pilgrim’s Progress, whose type Dante placed in 
lowest hell. In such methods, then, of realistic character-drawing 
and character-reaction, Bunyan may be compared both with 
Shakespeare and with Dante, each being guided by instincts 
essentially dramatic. 

As we turn now to the consideration of the spiritual experi- 
ences of Bunyan and Dante, let us not lose sight of the intense 
reality of the spiritual world to each of them, as real as the world 
in which they actually lived. This fact is, of course, the secret 
of success with such a theme as they each embodied in a work of 
art, and it must be kept constantly in mind. Broadly speaking, 
man’s daily struggle out of the darkness of sin up over the Hill 
of Difficulty into the light and sunshine of peace with God is 
the subject of the Puritan pilgrim’s progress ‘from the City of 
Destruction to the City of Zion’; it is also the subject of the 
Roman Catholic pilgrim’s progress from ‘ the realm of woe’ : 


Into the Heaven, that is unbodied light ; 
Light intellectual, replete with love ; 

Love of true happiness, replete with joy ; 
Joy, that transcends all sweetness of delight. 


Let us look first at the picture of Dante at the various stages of 
his journey from the time he is lost in the gloomy wood of error until 
he can again behold the stars and discern afar ‘ the quivering of the 
sea.’ Then let us look at the picture of Christian from the time he 
walks solitary and distressed in the fields, not knowing where to 
flee from the wrath to come, until he reaches the place of the Cross. 
The vices of Florence, the disintegration of Italy, the corruption 
and Phariseeism of the Church, the death of Beatrice, and unhappy 
family life have all combined to bring Dante deeper and deeper 
into a) dark and savage wood of mental, moral, and spiritual 
unrest. Assailed by doubts, threatened with despair, he seeks 
relief first in one way, then in another, only to be driven further 
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back into the forest of perplexity and error. Withdrawal from 
the world, even a Franciscan garb, is powerless to overcome in 
him the allurement of sensuality ; not by the cords of asceticism 
can the panther be caught that blocks his way out of the wood. 
He tries to climb the Hill of Philosophy, and, for the moment, 
sunshine floods his path. In the triumphs of a mighty intellect 
there is, for a time at least, a certain satisfaction, some degree of 
happiness. But ere long the lion of pride rushes across his path ; 
though fame is near at hand, the lion cannot be passed, unfathom- 
able depths of mystery open on every side, and only retreat is 
possible. No more do the good things of this world prove capable 
of satisfying Dante ; the highest good, the truest happiness seems 
ever further off. Hence, when the she-wolf of avarice attacks 
him, he rushes deeper still into the dark and loathsome forest. 
Spiritually, he is just beginning to realise his need of outside help 
from some power greater than anything he has ever known. 
But he is lost and does not know which way to turn in order to 
find it. And so Virgil, representing human reason, cognisant of the 
potency of Christianity which he has just missed for himself, is 
sent to point out the only right path to Dante. But hardly has 
his first step in the right direction been taken when Dante 
falters. Learning from Virgil that his only road to salvation lies 
through greater knowledge of sin, through peril and suffering 
and constant struggle, he is afraid to go on, lest he be found 
wanting in strength and courage for such a journey. Even the 
assurance that Beatrice has sent Virgil to his aid does not suffice 
when Dante reads the inscription over the gate of hell, but Virgil 
lays a friendly hand on him and gives him one smile of encourage- 
ment and hope, and Dante plucks up heart to pass through the 
gate. He has learned the most elemental lesson of Christian 
experience : man, conscious of failure without divine help, needs 
the assurance of human sympathy and help to make him realise 
that this is a God-sent means of enabling him to take of his own 
free will the first hard step on the right road to salvation, trusting 
in the continued help both of God and man whenever he needs 
and seeks it hereafter. Then on and on, deeper and deeper down 
into hell, Dante goes, led by Virgil, in perils often, through scrrow 
and pity, fear and despair, until at length, having come to a 
knowledge of what sin and punishment mean, and to a determina- 
tion to cast Satan behind him, he and Virgil find a hidden way out 
of the centre of the universe to return to the fair world and see 
the beautiful lights of Heaven. Then into the presence of Cato, 
whose face ‘ seems illuminated with the light of the sun of divine 
grace,’ then over the desert to a place ‘ where the dew strives with 
the sun,’ Dante follows Virgil, who washes his tear-stained face with 
dew and girds him with the smooth rush of humility. And then, 
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in light increasing both in splendour and size, there opens to his 
dazzled view the form of wings ; the oars of the heavenly steersman 
come to bear Dante to the foot of the Mount of Purgatory in a 
bc..< wherein sit many souls singing the Easter hymn of deliverance 
from Egypt. The Angel blesses them with the sign of the Cross, 
and after tarrying to talk with Dante and Virgil, they are hurried 
off by Cato. And now, in some mysterious way, Dante seems to 
have become one of them ; by the grace of God, he has seen the 
Cross, and he is ready for the ascent up the Mount of Purgatory. 

Now turn to the picture of Bunyan’s pilgrim, called Christian. 
Weighed down by a heavy burden of sin which testifies to his 
ever-increasing inability to rid himself of it, Christian is the very 
picture of despair as he walks in the fields, fearing judgment from 
Heaven, looking this way and that, wishing to run yet standing 
still from fear and ignorance of the right road to peace and happi- 
ness. His rags bear witness to the miserable failure of all his 
efforts, and at length, in desperation, he cries out, ‘ What shall 
I do to be saved?’ Evangelist then appears to point out to 
him, as Virgil to Dante, who was also lost in the same mazes of 
sin and error, the mighty power of Christianity, and his need of 
divine help. And as Dante has to be rescued from the perils of 
self-will, pride and avarice, before he can even reach the first 
gate on the road to salvation, so does Christian. Proudly 
conscious of his own sufficiency, heedlessly careless of the way, 
he falls into the Slough of Despond, and then, once on his feet 
again, he is easily enticed onto the alluring path of readily acquired 
riches pointed out to him by Worldly Wiseman, and Evangelist 
has to save him from great danger. But when he learns from 
Evangelist that the right road lies through many such perils, and 
still greater ones, Christian, like Dante under similar instruction 
from Virgil, is afraid to go any farther. But Evangelist kisses 
him, gives him one smile, and bids him Godspeed, and he plucks 
up courage, even as Dante did when cheered by the smile of 
Virgil. He, too, has learned the first lesson of Christian experi- 
ence, for now he recognises his need of help from a Power outside 
himself, greater than any he has ever known, or called upon so 
sincerely before. He is now ready to take of his own accord, like 
Dante, the first real step on the road he would fain travel. Assured 
of divine help through human sympathy and aid, he hurries as 
fast as possible to the wicket-gate. Once inside, he is to begin, 
as did Dante after passing through the gate of hell, the first part 
of his journey, taking the direct road to salvation through greater 
knowledge of sin and its consequences. 

Dante saw sinner after sinner punished by the very crimes he 
had committed, and began to understand that the sin is its own 
punishment. His fear of danger for himself grew, and his pity for 
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the sinner changed to horror and disdain the deeper into hell he 
descended. Christian, also, sees others punished in like manner as 
they have sinned. In the House of the Interpreter he learns not 
only what sin is, and what its inevitable results, but he perceives 
his own danger, and his fear increases. He is shown one called 
Passion, seized with incessant restlessness and discontent, greedily 
grasping all that is put in his way, then left in rags, like himself, 
because he spends it as quickly as he has gained it, just as with 
Dante the avaricious and spendthrift are punished, doomed to hurl 
themselves at each other to all eternity, restless and discontented 
for ever. His fear grows as he talks with the man called Despair, 
shut up in an iron cage, pitifully crying out, ‘O eternity! eternity ! 
how shall I grapple with the misery that I must meet with in 
eternity ?’ Christian asks Despair how he came into such condi- 
tion, and whether there is no hope forhim. The man tells a terrible 
story of his past, much as Dante’s sinners do, and then says, ‘ For 
the lusts, pleasures and profits of this world’ he is now denied 
repentance ; in the enjoyment of them he once took delight, but 
now, he says, ‘ every one of those things also bite me, and gnaw 
me like a burning worm.’ Are we not reminded of the carnal 
sinners of the Inferno, where the whirlwind which ‘ never rests 
draws the spirits with its clutch, vexes them with whirling and 
beating,’ where no hope ever comforts them, whether of rest or a 
lesser penalty? Here, in sight of Despair, Christian learns 
something else : it is not sufficient merely to see others punished 
or to feel a sense of fear of impending danger, but he must be 
impressed with a consciousness of personal guilt, as he sees sin 
reaping its own reward. Warned by the Interpreter to let the 
misery of Despair be an everlasting caution to him, Christian 
says, ‘ This is fearful ; God help me to watch and be sober, and 
to pray that I may shun the cause of this man’s misery.’ He 
remembers his own narrow escape from Worldly Wiseman, and 
his own haste to follow advice as to how to get rich quickly is also 
brought to mind in seeing Passion unhappy and in rags, while 
Patience waits quietly for the best. Christian’s quick perception of 
the meaning of these sights, his obvious horror, and his prayer for 
help, are sufficient evidence of the burnings of his own conscience. 

But even more forceful means are adopted to teach him this 
most important lesson. He talks with one who has dreamed 
of the day of judgment, when the good are gathered together, 
but he is left behind, and the pit of hell opens just where 
he stands, and ‘the man in the cloud’ never takes his eye 
off him. Then says the Interpreter to Christian, ‘ Hast thou 
considered all these things?’ And Christian replies, ‘ Yes, and 
they put me in hope and fear.’ This vivid fear of hell, as a very 
real possibility for himself, first felt in a general way before he 
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set out on pilgrimage, then more intensely in the telling of this 
dream—in reality, his own—continues to terrify Christian for a 
long way on his journey. It assails him in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, in the midst of which he sees the mouth of 
hell. Flame and smoke and hideous noises terrify him more 
and more for miles ; he seems to see fiends drawing ever closer 
to him, and he is sure they will tear him in pieces. When they 
get almost up to him, he knows that the weapon wherewith he 
slew Apollyon will not avail him, and, to his despair, neither has 
that other weapon called All-Prayer as yet helped him, because 
he has not known just how to use it. But now, with the fiends 
actually upon him, he cries out vehemently, ‘I will walk in the 
strength of the Lord God.’ ‘So they gave back, and came no 
further.’ Was it not thus that Malacoda and his band of demons 
knew that they could not harm Dante, for he had come among 
them, as Virgil told them, through the will of Heaven? But 
even yet Christian is haunted by the same fear of hell, and he 
loses it not until he comes close to the gate of the Celestial City. 
On the Delectable Mountains the Shepherds point out to him a 
byway to hell, and he hears the noise of fire and the cries of those 
in torment, and smells the odour of brimstone. This byway, he is 
told, is that by which hypocrites enter, and traitors, liars, dis- 
semblers, and those who blaspheme—a veritable Malebolge—and 
the fear of it now makes Christian seem more than ever, like Dante, 
in danger from the demons. Think you that Christian left these 
Delectable Mountains without remembering that dream in the 
House of the Interpreter ? He has just been tempted himself to 
blaspheme, and the dream seems about to come true. ‘ Nay,’ 
he cries out to Faithful, ‘ we had need to cry to the Strong for 
strength.’ ‘ Ay,’ say the Shepherds, ‘ and you will have to use 
it, too.” Or think you that Christian is not still more violently 
stirred by a sense of his guilt and danger and need when he sees 
poor Ignorance, having struggled up to the very gate of heaven 
through his unaided efforts, hurled straight down to lowest hell ? 
Now turn back just a moment to Dante and see how the same 
lesson of personal guilt is impressed on him while the fear of hell 
torment is still strong within him. Having been turned aside 
by the wolf of avarice, like Christian by Worldly Wiseman, he is 
pierced to the heart at sight of the punishment of the avaricious 
and prodigal, afraid that he, too, be made to roll a great weight 
for ever against a prodigal friend. Having been impeded by the 
panther of lust, he is at first warned by Minos not to let the broad 
entrance to the circle of carnal sinners deceive him, and once 
inside he swoons when he hears the pitiful story of Francesca. 
Over and over again he has to be helped by Virgil, too much 
afraid to go on or turn back, and even in Purgatory he can never 
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forget that warning sounded by the Angel when he opened the 
gate for him to pass through : 


Enter, but this warning hear : 
He forth again departs who looks behind. 


As Dante goes along bowed down by the sin of pride and 
confesses to fear of its punishment even after he has turned away 
from it, think you that he is any more free from fear of hell 
torment than was Christian on the Delectable Mountains? Or 
think you that Dante is unmindful of such peril when he 
trembles with fear as Beatrice so sharply rebukes him at the very 
gates of heaven, any more than Christian was when he saw poor 
Ignorance cast down to hell from those very gates? No; Dante 
and Christian must learn through frequent and painful struggle 
and danger that the pleasant-looking bypaths leading to hell are 
easily mistaken for the road to heaven. And only by turning 
into them now and then are they brought face to face with 
personal guilt. But Christian has to learn still other lessons in 
the House of the Interpreter before he is ready to start on the 
hardest part of his journey, and here, too, the progress of Dante 
is paralleled, as we shall see. Christian is next taught the need 
of divine grace in the heart, to be gained only through knowledge 
of the Gospel—the very lesson, be it noted, which Virgil, 
accounted, during the Middle Ages, as a prophet of Christianity, 
was sent to teach Dante throughout the nine circles of hell and 
up the steep ascent of Purgatory as far as the Earthly Paradise. 
Christian is shown a large parlour full of dust that cannot be 
removed by sweeping, but only by water, signifying that man’s 
sinful heart cannot be purified by mere obedience to the law, but 
only through the power of the Gospel. The work of grace in the 
heart is still further impressed upon him by a vision of Christ 
pouring oil on a fire which the devil is trying to quench with water. 
Lest Christian should fear the mighty power of the devil more 
than he feels the greater potency of the Gospel unto salvation, 
he is shown next a victory over evil. He sees a beautiful palace 
upon the top of which are certain persons walking, clothed in 
gold. Many would fain enter therein and have their names 
written in the book which one is holding ready, but they do not 
dare attempt an entrance for fear of an armed host waiting to do 
them all possible harm. Yet one man is hacking his way through, 
and presses forward into the palace, whereupon a voice is heard, 
saying, 

Come in, come in ; 
Eternal glory thou shalt win. 


So the man goes in and is clothed with garments of gold. And 
Vor. CIV—No. 618 s 
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Christian says to the Interpreter, ‘ I think I know the meaning of 
this.’ Are you not reminded of Dante when he and Virgil find 
the gate to the City of Dis blocked by demons? Dante’s fear is 
perceptibly increased by that of Virgil; then Virgil says, ‘ Nay, 
it will behove us to win the fight.” Suddenly they see more than 
a thousand demons fleeing before an angel sent from heaven to 
open the way even in hell. Like Christian, Dante thinks he 
knows the meaning of this. 

Strengthened at sight of victory over evil, Christian leaves the 
House of the Interpreter more stable, as he puts it, in what he has 
begun to take in hand. Up the walled highway, the burden on his 
back heavier than before, he painfully toils. Ere long he comes 
to a place where stands a cross. All at once his burden falls and 
rolls into a sepulchre below. In this falling of Christian’s burden 
of itself, without apparent effort on his part, critics have been wont 
to see and emphasise evidence of Bunyan’s Calvinism. But what is 
of vital importance here is not theology ; it is life. Weseeonlya 
human soul, deeply conscious of sin, come to that critical moment 
when, of its own volition, it is ready to set sin behind and take up 
its cross and follow Christ. It is the point not where effort ceases, 
but where it is really about to begin with greatest sincerity and 
earnestness. Though the burden fall, its marks will remain until 
the soul is finally freed from all its innate capacity to sin; yet 
from now on struggle and hardship will seem not a burden but 
a joy. Christian, looking back to this moment a little later, says 
that he still has within him ‘ carnal cogitations ’ which make him 
do ill when he would do well, but now there come to him ‘ golden 
hours’ in which, as never before he saw the Cross, annoyances 
and perplexities seem to vanish, for now he rejoices in thought 
about the Cross and the gifts of the Shining Ones, and he can 
think more definitely of that City whither he is journeying to see 
the living Christ. Having thus seen and loved the Cross, joyful 
in the assurance of forgiveness vouchsafed him by one of the 
Shining Ones, in the mark set on his forehead by another, and in 
the roll given him by the third, Christian is at exactly that stage 
of spiritual development reached by Dante when his face is 
washed with dew and he is girt with the rush of humility. As 
Christian weeps bitterly after his burden falls, and then leaps 
for joy when the Shining Ones set their marks upon him, so does 
Dante stretch out to Virgil ‘ cheeks suffused with tears,’ and then 
feel springing up within him, with what joy we can easily imagine, 
all the good that had been lying latent in him before, obscured by 
the darkness of sin. And then the sign of the Cross made by 
those heavenly helmsmen who bear Dante to the foot of his 
purgatorial mount, where the hardest part of his journey is to 
begin, gives him, as does Christian’s thought about the Cross to 
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him, a much more definite picture of that eternal City which is 
his goal. 

Now these two pilgrims, each ascending his own mount of 
purgation, meet, of course, different situations, different kinds 
of people, but they also have experiences which, from the spiritual 
point of view, are practically identical. With each the way is 
long, difficult, painful: struggle, hard work, discouragement, 
fear, dangers, on the one hand, there are for each ; and, on the 
other, help, encouragement, faith, hope, joy, and victories. 
However great the differences between the Puritan and the 
Roman Catholic treatment of this purgatorial process, we must 
not be blinded to the process as an actual fact of Christian experi- 
ence. If Dante’s Purgatorio is to Protestant readers not merely 
the representation, in beautiful poetry, of a Roman Catholic 
doctrine, but a vital part of every man’s struggle out of sin up to 
God, a very real experience of spiritual growth, then it can mean 
only this, that the path deliberately chosen by Dante and the 
path voluntarily traversed by Christian are equally beset, 
spiritually speaking, in some manner, by Apollyon, by lions and 
hobgoblins ; that each has its Valley of the Shadow of Death, its 
Vanity Fair, its Doubting Castle, its Enchanted Ground, as well 
as its House Beautiful and its Delectable Mountains. In other 
words, each pilgrim reaches at last a haven of peace and joy, 
Dante his Earthly Paradise and Christian his Land of Beulah, 
but in order to get there he must go through exactly the same 
kinds of struggles that the other does, for he represents the 
typical Christian of every age. If you wish to draw the parallel 
a little more closely, this is perfectly possible, for Christian sees 
many a sight that acts as a bridle, and many a sight that acts as 
a whip, as he ascends his mount of purgation, even as Dante does. 
For instance, Simple, Sloth and Presumption, Formalist and 
Hypocrisy, in illustrating to him so forcibly the wrong way to 
reach his goal, act, as do the illustrations of the vices to Dante, 
like a bridle to keep him in the straight and narrow path of virtue. 
The very names of the witnesses, the judge and the jury, at 
Vanity Fair, suggest actions which make him wish to get away 
from the place as quickly as possible, but he must needs stay and 
learn of them to refrain from sin, even as Dante has to remain on 
each Purgatorial Terrace until he is ready to leave such things 
behind, being restrained by them as by a bridle. All the records 
and signs of great victories over evil foes, seen by Christian in 
the House Beautiful, act much as do the examples of virtue 
contemplated by Dante on each Terrace, goading him on to the 
virtue to which his attention has been, for a space, particularly 
drawn. The monument that represents the pillar of salt, with 
this inscription, ‘ Remember Lot’s wife,’ becomes, as Hopeful 
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says to Christian, ‘ Both Caution and Example to them.’ And 
as Dante had to be severely rebuked for listening to the words of 
the Siren, and made to turn his thoughts from earth to heaven, 
so do Hopeful and Christian have to be severely chastised by the 
Angel with the whip to prevent them from being turned aside by 
Flatterer again, and to make them go on their way with faces 
turned heavenwards. 

The Divine Comedy, and especially the Purgatorio, is some- 
times criticised as built upon too self-centred a salvation; the 
same criticism, if justified, would apply, also, to Pilgrim’s Progress, 
though perhaps not to such an extent. But is it justifiable so 
far as to constitute a real blemish that detracts from the value 
of either work as a comprehensive vision of man’s religious life 
and progress ? Or do we feel, in each case, the inspiration of the 
ideal of mutual helpfulness and co-operation as a vital part of 
the educative discipline through which salvation becomes possible ? 
Virgil and Dante, at times uncertain of the right path up the 
Mount of Purgatory, are obliged to inquire of others who, through 
personal experience, have learned to recognise it, however hidden, 
and who are glad not only to point out the way, but even to 
accompany the pilgrims so far as is permitted them, in order to 
make sure that they do not go astray on the unfamiliac roads that 
are frequently, and purposely, divided into paths which appear 
easier or more attractive than the straight and narrow one leading 
to salvation. In such service, help is found by each individual 
as he feels the joy of being in company with those who are, or 
have been, encompassed by the same temptations and struggles 
as himself, and who, with him, are still fighting the good fight 
that means victory in the end. Furthermore, what is more 
convincing or more symbolic of human help often given, as by an 
angel sent from God, here on earth to those in sorrow or despair, 
than the beautiful service of that angel, seen only once in hell 
and making us wish to hurry there whence he has come, who 
quickly descends straight from heaven at a moment of spiritual 
crisis when Dante, disheartened at the approach of demons, 
almost gives up? The law of charity and brotherly love is 
carefully expounded to Dante by Virgil, who, after showing him 
envy punished, tells him that the more love and charity people 
show each other the better do they themselves become ; and the 
more they distribute of their wealth for the good of others, the 
richer do they grow themselves. Because Dante finds this so 
hard to understand—for the simple reason that he is so intensely 
human—the acts of charity performed by the envious, which he 
must study until their lesson sinks deep into his heart, make the 
law clearer to him through the contrast of actual examples of the 
sin upon which his attention is being focussed. For, obviously, 
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these examples are calculated to impress him with the folly of 
selfishness as contrasted with the wisdom of helpfulness as a 
distinct advantage on the road to salvation. Then, again—for 
there are many instances that may be cited—delight in working 
for God, as well as in looking upon the works of His hands, is 
assuredly part of Matilda’s joy when we hear her tell Dante that 
she is here in the Earthly Paradise, where he finds her, for the 
specific purpose of helping him solve his doubts. Inasmuch as it 
was through self-will that Dante had gone astray in the wood of 
error, part of his purgatorial discipline, part of his training in the 
knowledge and love of God, necessarily lay in watching others 
practise the Christian life in its various aspects, constituting a 
sort of clinic, as we should call it, a laboratory wherein the 
practical part of the Christian’s duties should be seen as supple- 
mentary and necessary to the theoretical part. Hence all the 
help that Dante himself received from other penitents, so gladly 
given him as part of their daily work, must have made him realise 
the value of service to others as vital in the lessons being taught 
him all the way up the Mount of Purgation. Who knows— 
and we can hardly fail to think of this—but that Dante himself 
in accompanying the various bands of sinners, so painfully 
cleansing themselves of sin and needing all the encouragement 
they could get, gave as much help, perhaps in other ways, as he 
received ? Because so much more is always suggested to our 
imagination than the poet states specifically, because he is so 
true a poet, we surely are at liberty to follow out suggestions so 
clearly made as these. Knowing Dante’s attraction to the 
Franciscan Order, is it hard for us, for example, to feel the 
effect upon him of the account of the self-sacrificing life of 
St. Francis ? In those terrible pictures which he draws in order to 
show the power of evil passions to separate men and bring nations 
to war, and in those fairer pictures of the purgation of anger, 
pride, envy, avarice, lust, Dante’s purpose was, in part, to make 
it abundantly clear that not through hate, not through strife and 
discord between men, but through mutual helpfulness and love, 
will the welfare of society be promoted and peace be for ever 
established upon earth. Through such pictures as that of the 
harmonious conference of princes, once deadly enemies, we are 
left with the strong impression of the helpful power of love to 
make friends out of enemies if only the spirit of co-operation can 
be made active in their hearts. 

And what about Bunyan’s Christian? Have you ever 
stopped to think how many people he tries to help after he sees 
the Cross? It will pay you to make a list of them—they are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. By rendering good for 
evil he also brings many to Christ at Vanity Fair, and of these 
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Hopeful becomes his own helpful friend. In talking with Faithful 
about Talkative, Christian draws a terrible picture of life without 
charity to others as the fruit of religion. As Bunyan throws into 
clear, bold relief characters like Worldly Wiseman, By-ends, and 
Talkative, are we not sure that his purpose was partly, like 
Dante’s, that of exposing certain classes of men who, if left 
unrestrained, were likely to gnaw the very heart of society ? 
Bunyan’s sense of the need of salvation for the individual was 
coupled, then, like Dante’s, with the individual’s thought and 
care for his neighbour—with a feeling, that is, for the common 
welfare of society as secured through mutual co-operation and 
helpfulness on the part of its members. This was the message 
that Dante, in exile, was trying so hard to bring home to the 
citizens of his own distracted Florence, to disintegrating Italy, 
and to the world. And Bunyan, in prison, was trying to teach 
the same lesson to the men and women in England and America 
It is by reason of such teaching, which, in spite of discourage- 
ments and outward appearances to the contrary, has endured 
even until now, that we can hope that something of the spirit 
which animated Dante and Bunyan is still endued with enough 
vitality to make Christian idealism the ruling power in the world 
of to-day. 

The enduring power of such books as Dante’s and Bunyan’s 
consists in this, that with a definite moral purpose directed to 
specific ends, and to meet special conditions in each case, each 
was based upon the universal element in human life, and so 
contains truth and applicability to life in any age and any place, 
That the moral purpose of Pilgrim’s Progress does not obtrude 
more, always seems extraordinary every time we read the book, 
and can be accounted for not on the theory of conscious art, but 
on that of pure genius naturally and spontaneously expressing 
itself through intuitive insight into the human heart and human 
need, with great intensity of feeling and strong convictions which 
act and react on each other. But did you ever notice the clever 
little artistic trick that Bunyan plays on you just where he could 
do it with little danger of being caught—namely, on the En- 
chanted Ground? Christian and Hopeful are so anxious to get 
through this place without going to sleep, and getting into all 
sorts of danger thereby, that they discuss deep religious questions 
for a long time, entering into such philosophical discussion as 
ordinarily would retard the movement and lessen the interest ; 
but you gradually become so eager to get out of this dangerous 
region yourselves that you instinctively and zealously join in the 
argument, apparently without even realising that you would not 
naturally wish to do this in reading such an exciting book. 
Nothing else is to be done, and you do it. How different from 
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Milton’s way of dragging in such philosophical discussion, and 
how much more like the method used in The Divine Comedy, 
when Virgil keeps Dante engaged in conversation on deep subjects 
as they pass through places of danger. Such art is beyond 
criticism, for it springs from sheer determination to get the thing 
said that ought to be said, and in such a way as to make others see 
it as an essential part of the whole work. 

We have said that Dante reached his Earthly Paradise, and 
Christian his Land of Beulah, through similar spiritual processes. 
For what do the Earthly Paradise and the Land of Beulah, 
reached only after much effort, really stand ? For ease and rest 
and happiness merely ? The flowers are very beautiful, the birds 
are ever sweetly singing, and here are all good things for the 
refreshment of pilgrims, and here all may walk at will without 
danger, in great joy. But the hardest struggle is, in reality, yet 
to come for both Dante and Christian. Ere long Dante, with 
beating heart, meets Beatrice and is sharply reproved for his sins. 
With bowed head, his heart pierced with shame, scarcely able 
to speak, he confesses, but only after a hard struggle. Then, as 
Beatrice turns to the Grifon, symbolic of Christ, the reflection in 
her of perfect goodness causes the ‘ nettle of penitence’ so to 
prick Dante that he falls in a swoon. It has been well said of the 
poet here that ‘it is with true insight into Christian experience 
that Dante does not place the most poignant consciousness of 
sin at the base of the purgatorial mount; . . or later when he 
strikes his breast three times; but on the summit in the stern 
presence of the veiled Beatrice. . . . The keenest sense of sin 
comes when the penitent soul first confronts the perfect righteous- 
ness.’ And what of Christian ? He and Hopeful have not solaced 
themselves for long in the Land of Beulah when two Shining Ones 
appear to lead them to a river which they must pass in order to 
reach heaven. Christian begins to sink ; all his sins, ‘ both since 
and before he began to be a pilgrim,’ rise up and stagger him, and 
he fears that he will never reach the Celestial City. But his soul 
goes out to God in deeper penitence than he has ever felt, and he 
gets safely across. The dramatic power, the sheer intensity, the 
human struggle and conquering faith of this tremendous episode 
must be compared with Dante’s pictures in order to be appreciated 
at its fullest value ; and what more could be said in praise of it ? 
Bunyan did not give Christian the keenest sense of sin when his 
burden fell and he started up his mount of purification, nor 
yet when he was chastised for sin by the Shining Ones who set 
their marks upon him, but very near to heaven, when he first 
began to realise what the perfect righteousness was as he struggled 
so hard to cross the river in order to reach that City of which he 
had just gained so glorious a vision. 
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Then the two Shining Ones come out to meet Christian and 
Hopeful, guiding them through regions of the air, up and up and 
up, toward the gate, talking of the wondrous sights and sounds, 
the joy and happiness so soon to be theirs. Like Piccarda, the 
pilgrims feel now, and can say even before they enter highest 
heaven, ‘ In His will is our peace.’ For their hearts are satisfied ; 
heaven is all about them; they are content with every joy that 
comes to them, not knowing anything higher, yet, for this very 
reason, capable of ever-increasing joy. Although Bunyan repre- 
sented heaven as reached through death, symbolised in the 
passage of the river, he certainly intended, as his preface and his 
whole book show, that this last part of his Pilgrim’s Progress 
should suggest the life of the Christian while still on earth, just 
as all the rest of his book is a picture of actual life, and just as 
Dante’s Paradiso, no less than the other canticles, is a picture of 
life as it is lived on this earth. Christian seems, indeed, in heaven 
before he ‘ comes at it’ simply because Bunyan, like Dante, is 
portraying the happiest possible Christian life here and now, 
when the soul, in moments of ecstatic vision or self-sacrificing 
toil, catches little glimpses of the Celestial City whither it is 
journeying. The fall of poor Ignorance down to hell after he has 
mounted to the gate of the City without realising his need of 
divine guidance is intended to impress upon us the everyday, 
ordinary Christian’s need of watchfulness and prayer even in some 
of the soul’s ‘most golden hours’ when heaven seems nearest, 
for Christian saw ‘ That there was a Way to Hell even from the 
Gates of Heaven.’ The startling contrast with which this lesson 
is emphasised by Bunyan is both true to life and very artistic in 
effect. It is precisely the same method as that adopted by the 
greater artist Dante to enforce exactly the same lesson, for twice, 
when we are about to lose ourselves in the vision of heaven, with 
all its joys, Dante suddenly carries us straight down to earth and 
shows us wicked popes and clergy awaited in hell. But it is earthly 
struggle ending in victory and joy that makes heaven seem near 
which Dante, like Bunyan, is depicting as experienced only 
through watchfulness and prayer, and it is in this final happiness 
that each pilgrim reaches his goal. For the shock lasts but a 
moment, and our keenest, most enduring impression of each book 
as we feel the final thrill of it is that of ecstatic vision as possible 
even on earth itself. Bunyan’s picture of heaven is, however, 
not one of complaisant ease, but, like Dante’s, one of active life, 
a life of praise and worship in company with all the heavenly 
host. As Christian in the House Beautiful enjoyed the compa- 
nionship of other Christians, and then found helpful friends in 
Faithful and Hopeful, and as Dante rejoiced in the fellowship of 
those who, like himself, were purging away their sins as together 
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they toiled up the Mount of Purgatory, so here the still happier 
voices of all the saints immeasurably and perceptibly increase the 
peace and joy which are theirs. Bunyan, like Dante, shows us, 
indeed, golden streets, shining raiment, harps and palms and 
crowns, but it is not by such means that either of them gives us 
the feeling of actually being in heaven. Through the use of such 
static descriptions, however sensuous in detail, Milton failed to 
produce any effect of realism, because he failed to arouse any such 
intensity of emotion as Bunyan and Dante succeed in stirring to 
the depths. For it is through feelings, aroused to their highest 
possible pitch of intensity, that we are made to see the sights for 
ourselves, and to know that here is, in very truth, the essence of 
heaven itself. With keen insight into the realities of spiritual 
experience and vision, the greater seers, owing their superiority 
as artists to knowledge of the human heart, take a man first of 
all through danger, doubt, temptation, trial, hardship, struggle, 
then gradually out into the light of faith and hope and love, 
leaving him at last actively engaged in his own highest and noblest 
possible work among others who have also taken up their cross to 
follow Christ. To tell the story of how, through long, slow and 
painful processes and stages of spiritual development, a human 
soul comes into its own, growing ever more capable of living here 
on earth its own most natural and normal life among men as God 
intended it should—this was the main object of Puritan prophet 
and Catholic prophet alike It was the artistic purpose both 
of a great poem and a great prose masterpiece, each written 
by a typical Christian capable of grasping and visualising the 
essential realities of life. Read again over and over that picture 
drawn by Bunyan of Christian’s approach, with Hopeful, up to 
the gate of heaven, then through it, and compare it with Dante’s 
gradual home-coming to the same haven where he would be. 
Feel, only feel, the inexpressible joy of the three pilgrims from the 
same City of Sin to the same City of Forgiveness ; feel the rapture 
of their welcome into the courts of heaven as, with all their 
capacities, mental, moral and spiritual, as well as physical, 
strengthened to endure the sights of dazzling brightness and the 
sounds of ineffable sweetness, the heavenly hosts, with trumpets, 
come to salute them with ‘ ten thousand welcomes,’ making all 
the spaces resound with songs of joy. As to Dante, guided by 
Beatrice, there descend from the Empyrean itself happy spirits 
to conduct him on high, so to lead Christian and Hopeful through 
the gate come the Shining Ones, guiding them higher and ever 
higher, causing them to feel so swallowed up, as Bunyan says, 
‘with the sight of angels and with hearing their melodious notes.’ 
that they seem, as it were, in heaven before they come at it, 
like Piccarda, you remember, so happy in the lower spheres. 
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And then they look, and, behold, ‘ the City shone as the Sun,’ 
and Bunyan, as he wrote, wished that he was there with them, 
even as Dante longed and prayed that his wondrous vision might 
‘soon become a reality. But from the heart of each prophet, 
scorned of men but loved of God, there surely trickled, as Dante 
hoped he could make it, some of the sweetness of the vision, for 
each saw it so clearly himself, and longed so intensely to make 
others see it, that his labours were not in vain, even unto this 
hour. 

And so, from whatever point of view we consider Pilgrim’s 
Progress as compared with The Divine Comedy—and we have by 
no means exhausted the parallels that can so easily be drawn 
between them—we go right around in a circle to the place we 
started from, that of Bunyan’s universal appeal and truthfulness 
to life just as we know it now so many years after he and other 
Puritan pilgrims took the journey over the same road, whether in 
England or in America, and just as Dante knew it as he wandered, 
long before, an exile through Italy. And this is tantamount to 
saying that it is well worth while to compare Bunyan in certain 
respects with a poet who, in many, many ways, far transcended 
anything he could possibly accomplish. Surely we can find both 
pleasure and profit, then, in thinking of the one as we gratefully 
remember the other to-day, because, after a long, hard struggle 


towards the same goal, each pilgrim found it in his own life. Let 
us, therefore, do as Bunyan asked of his readers, and if we find 
any dross to throw away, ‘ yet preserve the gold,’ for it is the 
same pure gold, tried in the fiery furnace of experience and 
suffering, that Dante has given us in his epic of the human heart. 
Though we find more of it in the one than in the other, it is all too 
precious to lose. 


Mary W. SMYTH. 
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A HITHERTO UNKNOWN DIARY 


THE discovery of a hitherto unknown diary, especially when its. 
writer happens to be a man who took a leading part in the diplo- 
matic and social activities of a long and pregnant period in the 
history of Europe, is an event of no small importance. Such a 
document has recently come to light in the form of a daily record 
of his life kept by Baron Philipp von Neumann, the Austrian 
diplomatist, from 1819 to 1850. During much of this long period 
Neumann was attached to the Austrian Embassy in London, as 
Secretary and later as Counsellor, and on more than one occasion 
he acted as Chargé d’Affaires here during the not infrequent 
absences of Prince Esterhazy, the Ambassador ; and the special 
interest of his diary for English readers centres naturally on that 
large portion of it concerned with his life in this country. But 
besides this we obtain invaluable data connected with his travels 
on the Continent, on diplomatic business and for pleasure; an 
extraordinarily interesting account of a mission on which he went 
to Brazil in 1826, and of his residence in Florence as Chargé 
d’Affaires, to mention but these. 

To use a trite phrase, Neumann was a man who knew every- 
one and went everywhere. His name occurs in all sorts of con- 
temporary records, from that of Greville to that of Gronow— 
who used to see him dancing at Almack’s—in the memoirs of 
Prince Metternich and the pages of the Duchesse de Dino’s diary. 
But it is in his own journal that we are able adequately to realise 
how prominent a part he took in the social life of London, and 
incidentally for how much he stood, in a quiet unobtrusive way, 
in the complicated diplomacy of a period when the ‘Metternich 
touch was dominant in the councils of Europe. For Metternich 
was Neumann’s special hero, to whom by inclination and intimate 
association he was specially allied, as he also was by an affection 
more than filial. 

But the special value and interest of the diary for us lies in the 
fact that it gives a picture of a long and particularly notable 
period in our annals, from the point of view of a foreigner who 
regarded this country with an affection and who visualised it with 
a knowledge second only to that with which he regarded and knew 
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his own. There is not a well-known personage of the time, from 
the three British sovereigns with each of whom he was acquainted, 
who does not figure in the pages of the journal. There is not an 
important event (and how ‘many occurred during the thirty-odd 
years recorded anyone even slightly acquainted with the history 
of England will realise) about which the diarist does not set down 
something illuminating. 

The diary practically covers the same period as does Greville’s, 
but it differs in two respects from that famous record, for whereas 
Greville’s pages are not so much a diary as an elaborate series of 
selected events and a collection of character studies set down with 
the perspicuity and acerbity for which ‘The Gruncher’ was 
famous, Neumann’s record is really a diary consisting of daily 
entries, and thus often filling gaps in the better-known production. 
Then, too, it is differentiated from Greville’s by the fact that it is 
written from a foreign, although from a consistently friendly, 
point of view ; and thus we have here our political, artistic, and 
social life mirrored through the spectacles of a stranger who sets 
down daily the names of those with whom he came in contact in 
the way of business or pleasure, the balls he attended and the 
plays and concerts he went to, as well as records of such things 
on the Continent, in most of the capitals of which he was as much 
at home as he was in London. These entries are made specially 
valuable by notes of conversations with illustrious people; by 
anecdotes told him at first hand by such raconteurs as Talleyrand 
and Metternich and Wellington ; by the current gossip of the day, 
in which many an interesting fact and personage is evolved from 
the spirit-land of the past into something like a living reality ; 
and we are able thus to reconstruct a picture of English society 
at a time when it was emerging from the free-and-easy days of 
the Regency into the immaculate aura which overspread society 
under the influence of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

Something of what is known of Neumann’s career during the 
active political and social course of his life can be gained from the 
pages of his diary; but in addition Wurzbach’s Biographical 
Lexicon affords a certain amount of information on the subject 
down to the year 1830. Wurzbach’s notice runs thus : 

Philipp Freiherr von Neumann (statesman) was born in Vienna about 
the year 1778. After having completed his education he first joined the 
Treasury (Finanz-Hofkammer), but changed over to the diplomatic 
service in the following year (1803). He was Secretary to the Embassy 
and, later, Counsellor, in London, and was on more than one occasion 
Chargé d’Affaires at this post. His activity was regarded as notable, 
especially in 1814 and 1815, on the occasion of the remittance of the 
English subsidies to the Austrian Government, when he succeeded in 
obtaining very favourable conditions for Austria on the question of the 
rate of exchange. In 1824 he took part in the negotiations between 
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Portugal and Brazil, as a result of which the reconciliation between King 
Dom Juan VI. and his son, Dom Pedro of Brazil, was brought about. In 
1826 Neumann was sent on a special mission to Brazil, during which he 
succeeded in silencing the doubts that arose concerning the legitimacy of 
the title of the Infante Dom Miguel to the Regency of Portugal; and in 
the October of the following year he took part in the negotiations on this 
matter, carried on in Vienna. In December 1829 he earned great credit 
by the way in which he conducted the Treaty of Commerce between 
Austria and England, a treaty that proved very favourable to the former 
country ; and it was as a reward for his services on this occasion that he was 
created a Commander of the Order of Leopold, a distinction which, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Order, carried with it the title of Baron, the diploma 
for which was dated August 31, 1830. 


Thus far Wurzbach’s record extends, and apart from a mistake 
in the year of Neumann’s birth, which actually occurred on 
December 4, 1781, and the fact that no mention is made of his 
having spent some of his earlier years in Brussels, or of his having 
first come to England in 1814, it will be observed that nothing 
is said as to his parentage. In the Austrian State archives, 
however, it is recorded that he was the son of Karl Neumann 
(born 1737), who occupied a post as King’s Messenger attached 
to the Austrian Embassy at Brussels, by his wife, Maria Josepha 
Dupetiaux, a Belgian lady. They had five children, of whom 
Philipp was apparently the eldest, and they died respectively in 
1813 and 1835. The question of Philipp’s parentage is important, 
as rumours were once current that his actual father was Prince 
Metternich, a rumour repeated by Ernest, King of Hanover, in a 
letter to Lord Strangford in 1844. Apart from the fact that any 
statement made by Ernest, King of Hanover (more notoriously 
known as Ernest, Duke of Cumberland), is open to the gravest 
doubt, the explicit statement in the State archives and the 
nature of the references to Prince Metternich throughout Neu- 
mann’s diary, full of affection and admiration as they are, are 
not such as to lend any countenance to the report ; and it must 
be remembered that in that diary, one obviously not written with 
an eye to publication, the writer is accustomed to set down 
matters (except political secrets, of which he is careful even there) 
in a free and open way ; and there are a variety of occasions on 
which he might well have stated the fact of this supposed paternity 
had there been any reason to do so. 

To carry on the record of Neumann’s career where Wurzbach 
leaves it, we find that, after having acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
during one of Prince Esterhazy’s (the Austrian Ambassador) 
absences from England, he in 1833 returned to Vienna, where he 
remained, with intervals of travel in Italy and elsewhere, till 1840, 
when he returned to this country to take part in the negotiations 
for the settlement of the disputes between the Sultan of Turkey 
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and his vassal, the Khedive—the well-known Turco-Egyptian 
Affair to which so many references are to be found in the diary. 
In 1842 he paid another visit to his native city, but although at 
the moment he supposed he was going to stay there a considerable 
time, he in fact came back to England very shortly after. 

On more than one occasion Neumann sets down in his diary 
a résumé of the important diplomatic transactions in which he 
took part, and on December 4, 1840, he writes that, that day 
being the fifty-ninth anniversary of his birth and the thirty- 
seventh of his entry into the diplomatic service, he had then 
concluded in six years three outstanding undertakings which he 
later (on July 13, 1841) summarises thus: the completion of the 
Turco-Egyptian Convention, foilowing on the Agnatic Arrange- 
ment between the King of the Netherlands and the Duke of 
Nassau; the Treaty of Commerce with England; and the Con- 
ventions of July 15, 1840, and of July 13, 1841. 

At various times he had been offered by Prince Metternich 
diplomatic posts in other countries; but although, on certain 
occasions, these were such as he seems to have desired, when the 
actual opportunity arrived he never appears to have cared or been 
able to accept them. This was the case when he was anxious to 
be appointed Minister in Brussels. He records (October 22, 1831) 
that Prince Esterhazy had applied to Metternich for this post on 
his behalf, but he was not appointed either because Metternich 
had difficulty in fitting his diplomatic staff into the posts then _ 
vacant or because he realised that Neumann, as a persona grata in 
London, was too valuable an agent at the Court of St. James’s to be 
removed. Again he was offered the post of Minister at Washing- 
ton, but this he refused, as he did the suggestion that he should on 
another occasion go in a like capacity to Switzerland. 

The fact is, Neumann, prescient diplomatist as he proved him- 
self, was essentially a man of moods, and he was what is called a 
ladies’ man. Throughout the diary there are many references to 
his affaires du ceur, in which such fair ones as a certain mysterious 
C. and another no less mysterious Madame M., besides his avowed 
passion for Princess Esterhazy, Lady Caroline Montague, Miss 
Emily Johnstone (to whom he was actually engaged, but who died 
six months later, to his profound and pathetically expressed 
grief), as well as others, hada place. The breaking off of a pleasant 
association of this kind was enough to make him wish never to see 
the country in which it had occurred again ; ‘the forming of a new 
one was sufficient to make him never to want to leave it. 

In 1842, on the resignation of Prince Esterhazy as Ambassador 
in London, Neumann was nominated Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary here; while before that he had been 
accredited to London, in addition to his position as Secretary of 
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Legation, as a sort of amicus curia, Prince Metternich realising 
his diplomatic capacity and also the peculiarly friendly footing on 
which he stood with the leaders of both political parties in this 
country—Wellington and Peel on the one hand, Palmerston and 
Aberdeen on the other. 

The curious thing is that, on Esterhazy’s retirement, Neumann 
was not given the post of Ambassador. Reading between the lines 
of his diary, it is obvious that he expected the offer and would have 
hailed it with delight. The one reason why he was not appointed 
seems to have been that others higher in the diplomatic service 
had claims on Metternich which he could not neglect. He found, 
too, that Neumann was specially useful in a subordinate capacity, 
and so long as the latter did not actively rebel he was glad enough 
to use him in this way, and not to create enemies among others 
who were more insistent in their claims. There may have been 
other reasons, and the chief of them was probably the fact that, 
excellent diplomatist as Neumann was in many respects, there 
were certain indispensable qualities for such a post as that of 
Ambassador which he lacked. His nature was obviously too 
temperamental ; his mind was too restless a one for such a 
position. On the other hand, as a subordinate who could be sent 
here, there and everywhere as occasion required, he was eminently 
qualified. His honesty and integrity, his care and industry, 
while engaged on any special labour, were manifest. And thus 
it happened that a man who had taken a leading part in a 
variety of important negotiations, and who for a great number 
of years had been immersed in diplomatic work, comes down to 
us almost unrecognised by name, and only filling secondary 
positions during his extended career as a public servant. 

Turning from the political aspect of his career we find Neumann 
a very cultivated man. He was a reader who appreciated Scott 
and Byron; he was a lover of music who understood the art 
theoretically if not practically—one who could judge vocal and 
instrumental performances with the acumen and assurance of a 
critic. Queen Victoria took his advice concerning the engagement 
of a singer of superior quality to those who sometimes performed 
at Buckingham Palace; and his pregnant remarks on the 
qualifications of such singers as Rubini and Tamburini, Grisi and 
Mario, and the rest, may be set beside his criticisms on theatrical 
exponents, from his unstinted praise of Rachel and Mars, and the 
dancing of Taglioni and the Elsslers, to his judgments on the 
performances of those who did not reach the high standard he 
exacted. To say he wasa Viennese is to imply that he himself was 
a fine dancer, and, indeed, Gronow records his prowess in this 
respect at Almack’s, of which he was an habitué and one of the 
shining lights. 
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As a man in the society of London during some thirty-six 
years off and on, he was an unqualified success, and we find Prince 
Esterhazy on one occasion remarking to him that ‘he held a 
commanding position in the world here.’ From the three sove- 
reigns of this country with whom he was on terms of friendship 
downwards he was a welcome guest at practically all the great 
houses in the metropolis and a large number in the country. 
There is, too, hardly a well-known man or woman of the period 
with whom, as his diary proves, he was not on more or less intimate 
terms. With the protagonists of the two great political parties 
he was not merely a diplomatic colleague, but in most cases on 
the most friendly private relations, and his record of constant 
visits to Wellington at Strathfieldsaye and to Peel at Drayton, to 
Palmerston and Aberdeen, and so forth, proves that he was sought 
for other reasons than mere political ones. He was by instinct 
and upbringing a Tory (as a friend and pupil of Metternich he 
might have been supposed to be a reactionary ; but he was far 
from this), but Lord and Lady Holland were delighted to receive 
him in their Whig stronghold, and with Melbourne and the Duke 
of Devonshire he was as much a persona grata as he was at Court, 
where on more than one occasion he was present at dinners en 
petit comité. 

When King Leopold of the Belgians was paying visits to this 
country he always made a point of sending for Neumann and 
discussing current affairs with him, and when the diarist visited 
Paris he was invariably a guest at the Tuileries, where Louis 
Philippe engaged him in talks on all sorts of matters and Queen 
Marie Amelie received him as a friend. 

The pages of the diary reveal the frequency of his visits to 
Strathfieldsaye and Longleat, Brockett and Badminton, Woburn 
and Oatlands, Stow and Moor Park, and the intimate character of 
his relationship with their owners and their families. The fact is, 
the diarist was a man who possessed the art of separating his 
diplomatic from his social life in a remarkable way. When at 
work at Chandos House (then the Austrian Embassy) or discussing 
high diplomacy with Palmerston at the Foreign Office or in 
Piccadilly, or with Brunnow or Stockmar at the Travellers’ 
(of which he was for long a member), he showed himself the level, 
far-seeing man of affairs who, while possessing feelings of the 
utmost friendliness for this country, never allowed such sentiments 
to weigh with him when the interests of his own land were in 
question. On the other hand, when off duty, so to speak, he 
could throw himself into the life of gaiety and sport which was the 
life of so many of his social friends, attending balls and receptions 
without end when in town, and when in the country hunting 
and shooting (not always with invariable success, he confesses) 
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and playing whist with as much devotion as did his friend 
Talleyrand. 

When we follow him (in the pages of his diary) to his own 
country, we find him, unlike the proverbial prophet, as popular and 
sought after there as he was in England. From the Emperor of 
Austria and Prince Metternich downwards, he was always among 
that select society of Vienna whose brilliancy has become prover- 
bial. Among the great Austrian names which swim into our 
ken in the pages of his record none is more frequent than that of 
Metternich, and none is mentioned with greater tenderness, and 
even affection. Nor was he less welcome in other Continental 
centres. In Paris he had hosts of friends, among them Talleyrand, 
the record of whose anecdotes and table-talk forms some of the 
most interesting and valuable pages in the diary. That record 
is invariably friendly to those it discusses, and I can only recall 
two instances in which the writer exhibits a want of sympathy 
with his subject : one is in the case of Count d’Orsay, whom, how- 
ever, he seems to have known but superficially ; and the other 
that of Prince Louis Napoleon, in which, no doubt, political 
matters had chiefly to do with his disinclination to foregather 
with the ‘ Man of Destiny ’ in exile, whose entrance into a room 
where the diarist happened to be was the signal for the latter’s 
rapid exit. 

The period during which Neumann was living among us and 
daily setting down his observations on men and things was one 
of the most varied and significant in our annals. It saw the end 
of one régime and the beginning of another. It is, as a rule, 
difficult exactly to realise when one epoch ends and a new one 
begins. Fashions in thought and dress, in manners and customs, 
in a hundred and one manifestations, change so gradually and 
merge into one another so subtly that there are, as it were, no 
clean-cut edges, but merely a gradual variation in the pattern of 
life’s texture. The close of the Georgian era and the opening of 
the Victorian proved, however, an exception to this rule. And 
for this there were a number of obvious reasons. The first thirty- 
seven years of the nineteenth century had seen the close of 
George III.’s long reign and the blooming of that full-coloured 
regency flower which for two decades typified the life of the period. 
But a change was at hand, and it was as if that great, big, very 
rubicund peony was to be replaced by a budding white rose. 
Stated in plain terms, the boisterous age of George IV., whose 
characteristics were to some modified extent carried on during the 
seven years of his successor’s sovereignty, suddenly gave place to 
a sedate and temperate period, and a fact recorded by Neumann, 
that cards were not permitted at Windsor Castle on Sundays, 
can be compared with the lurid happenings at Carlton House and 
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the factitious atmosphere generated at the Cottage in Windsor 
Park but a decade earlier. 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, that the example set 
by a Court is imitated by society at large. George III.’s influence, 
for instance, had little effect on the majority of his more highly 
placed subjects. In the case of Queen Victoria, however, this 
effect, owing to causes which are not far to seek, was almost 
instantaneous, and if society here and there went on in its accus- 
tomed way, it was less openly than before, and if Lord Melbourne 
continued to swear by and large, it was in a more discreet way 
than heretofore. Her age, her innocence, something rather 
pathetic in her youthful loneliness, coupled with so much anxiety 
and responsibility suddenly unloaded on to such young shoulders, 
acted like a charm on society. It began to think, and if it never 
wholly resigned itself to the restrained manners and decent 
customs of a new and strange régime, it took care to act out- 
wardly as if it did, and the moment between the death-bed scene 
at Windsor and the early morning scene at Kensington thus 
inaugurated an entirely new scheme of things. That is why the 
actual transition of the eighteenth century into the nineteenth is 
at first difficult to estimate; for the eighteenth century, for all 
practical purposes, did not end till the year 1837. 

The change that thus came over society, especially that section 
of it in which Neumann moved, can be traced, to some extent, in 
the pages of his diary. That diary begins on September 1, 1819, 
practically on the eve of George IIT.’s death, and it closes in 1850. 
A very superficial knowledge of the history of these thirty odd 
years is sufficient to indicate what a full and pregnant period it 
was in the annals of Europe. The momentous events occurring 
in it, concerning all of which Neumann has much that is interesting 
to say, include the accession and coronation of George IV. and 
the trial and death of Queen Caroline; the Cato Street Con- 
spiracy, the murder of the Duc de Berry, and the fatal accident 
to the Duke of Orleans; the death of Napoleon I. and that of 
George IV., and the accession of William (Greville’s record of the 
free-and-easy-ways of the new monarch is confirmed by Neumann, 
by the way) ; the introduction and passing of the Reform Bill ; 
the accession of Queen Victoria, her marriage, and the two 
attempts on her life by Francis and Oxford; the Chinese and 
Afghan Wars; with an etcetera so long that many pages could 
be filled by the record. Were, however, these the only topics 
dealt with by Neumann, his diary, apart from its particular value 
as being that of a stranger viewing matters from an alien, although 
sympathetic, eye, would be but the exploration of well-known 
themes. The special importance of his record lies in the fact that, 
while discussing such matters often at considerable length, it 
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gives us not merely a general picture of life in London, Paris, 
Vienna, and elsewhere during a long period (a period covering the 
ominous year 1848, when crowns were threatened and were even 
toppling about all over Europe), but it brings us into touch with 
a vast number of important people in the realms of politics and 
fashion, so many of whom have since become household words. 

The innumerable conversations recorded with Talleyrand, 
from whom he gathered so many interesting anecdotes, and 
with Metternich, with Wellington, who so frequently fights his 
battles over again in the diarist’s pages, and with Palmerston 
and Peel, shed fresh light on the characters of those illustrious 
men and not infrequently confirm anecdotes elsewhere recorded. 
The diarist’s intimacy with a number of great ladies—Princess 
Esterhazy, the Duchesse de Dino, Madame Lieven and Lady 
Jersey, to name but these—is productive of much that is interest- 
ing and intriguing to the lover of the gossip of a past day, as well 
as not a little which has helped to make history. 

. With Continental society, apart from that of his own country, 
Neumann was as familiar as he was with our own. In Paris and 
Madrid, in Rome and Lisbon, he was always a persona grata at 
Court as well as in the fashionable and diplomatic salons. With 
Spanish and Portuguese affairs he was, as an actor in much that 
concerned those countries, as thoroughly familiar as he was with 
the doings of the Austrian Government, at that time so closely 
associated with the Peninsula; while his journey to Brazil, of 
which a full account is contained in the diary, enabled him to 
investigate a country then something of a terra incognita and to 
set down a record of the governance and natural features of that 
empire as it was just a century ago, which will to-day be read with 
special interest. 

Enough has been said, I think, to prove that the diary of 
Baron Neumann is a document of extreme importance for the 
period—1819-1850—which it covers. The high and responsible 
position of the writer, the large and varied circle of his friends, 
his activities in politics and diplomacy as well as in art and 
literature, music and the theatre, his undoubted charm of manner, 
which made him a welcome guest at many Courts and in many 
private houses, all combine to give his record a special and 
peculiar significance. 

As a rule the diarist’s entries are full and vivid, and when he 
is recording some of Talleyrand’s reminiscences (and when Talley- 
rand talked he was full of them), or Wellington’s comments on 
some of his great battles, or Marmont’s account of the 1830 
Revolution, or stories of Napoleon’s first meeting with Madame 
Waleska, or of his abandonment of the projected invasion of Eng- 


land, or Queen Victoria’s remarks on Oxford’s attempted assas- 
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sination, he gives us first-hand information concerning notable 
people and events of the greatest value ; while as a man who was 
obviously fond of ceremonial his reports of the three coronations 
in this country at which he was present are particularly vivid and 
picturesque. 

The diary throughout is written in an easy colloquial style. 
For it is a diary whose entries were obviously set down without a 
thought to publication, and it is thus free from that rather 
factitious style which, in spite of their essential value, detracts 
from the charm of not a few similar records. In it those whose 
names have long become historic, in some cases almost legendary, 
live again. For here we are in the company of one who was 
not only in but of the society in which they moved, visiting 
Windsor and Strathfieldsaye, meeting Macaulay and Luttrell at 
Holland House, being introduced to the Countess Guiccioli (and 
incidentally wondering what Byron could have seen in her), 
dining with Lady Blessington and conversing with the amazing 
old Lady Cork, and at one time almost living in Talleyrand’s 
pocket. In a word, we have here a picture of the Europe of a 
century ago—that period which to-day seems almost as distant 
and indistinct as the Middle Ages, whose manners and customs 
are so different from those that obtain in our more relaxed times. 
It is by means of such vignettes as we get in this diary that we 
are able to visualise that age of change which was ushered in by 
the accession of Queen Victoria in one country and the overthrow 
of the Bourbons by the Orleanists in another, when crowns were 
falling from the heads of injudicious rulers as we have seen them 
doing in our own days, and when what appeared at the time as a 
catastrophic upheaval shook the powers of half the thrones of 
Europe. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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MEMORIES OF 1914—1918 


VI. FIGHTING ON THE ANCRE 


Amonc the earliest honours borne on the colours of the Dorset 
Regiment is that of Plassey. The part which they played in 
that battle is commemorated in their proud title Primus in Indts 
and in a splendid tribute by Macaulay in his Essay on Clive. 
Among the latest honours of the regiment is a small village on 
the River Ancre, by name Thiepval. This honour was bought 
at a far greater price, yet the name has already become unfamiliar 
except to those who fought in the grim ruins of the village and 
the fields and orchards surrounding them. These two battles 
illustrate in some measure the difference between the old warfare 
and the new, and the later battle must be held partly responsible 
for the loss of prestige which war, once so magnificent, so dramatic, 
so effective a means of settling difficult issues, has suffered in the 
minds of men. 

The Battle of Plassey, as described in the majestic prose of 
Macaulay, has a high dramatic value. We see Clive’s dauntless 
spirit, for the first and for the last time, shrinking from the 
responsibility of taking a decision ; his hours of weakness ; his 
final determination to put everything to the hazard ; the battle 
array of Surajah Dowlah—4o,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, 50 
pieces of ordnance with their white oxen and elephants; the 
attenuated line of the British forces, 3000 strong, the men of the 
Thirty-Ninth Regiment conspicuous among them ; the onset of 
disciplined valour on a confused and dispirited multitude ; the 
victory by which, with a loss of 22 soldiers killed and 50 wounded, 
the genius of one man subdued an empire larger and more popu- 
lous than Great Britain. 

In the Battle of Thiepval the disciplined valour of the Thirty- 
Ninth Regiment was not less conspicuous, yet even the magic 
art of Macaulay could hardly give it a dramatic value. The 
Battle of Plassey lasted a few hours, and a full description of it 
occupies one of Macaulay’s shorter paragraphs. The Battle of 
Thiepval may be said to have begun in April, when my regiment 
first came into the line fronting the village and engaged in the 
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minor hostilities and the digging and carrying fatigues which 
were the costly prelude to the attack, and to have ended on 
July 14, when the regiment was at last withdrawn. During that 
time there was constant fighting, most conspicuously on July 1, 
when the British Army advanced to the assault on a front extend- 
ing from Gommecourt to the Somme. But there was little that 
was dramatic in the assault of the divisions astride the Ancre. 
The fortress villages of Serre, Beaumont-Hamel, Thiepval, and 
Ovillers were impregnable to frontal attack ; their machine-guns 
mowed down the attacking infantry as with a scythe. The 
Dorset Regiment, moving forward from the banks of the Ancre 
in support of the Highlanders assaulting Leipzig Redoubt, 
came under the fire of massed machine-guns before ever they 
reached our own front line at the edge of Authuille Wood. A 
small part of the German front line was captured and held by 
the few survivors of two Highland regiments, the Border Regiment, 
and the Dorsets, but this represented the furthest limit of the 
advance. The splendid exhilaration which accompanies the 
forward sweep of successful advance over open country after 
months of trench warfare underground was not the lot of the 
attacking divisions on the first day of the Somme. The lot of 
many, if not most, regiments was similar to that of the Dorset 
Regiment, massacred by the fire of machine-guns in Authuille 
Wood before ever the advance was begun. Dramatic value can 
hardly be found in the annihilation of the flower of an English 
county by a death which came whining and screaming through 
the trees, dealt by an enemy whom no one could see. 

But July r was one day only in the three months during 
which the regiment served before Thiepval, and there were 
many days and nights of fighting more costly than the Battle 
of Plassey during that time. A detailed record of those months 
would be intolerable in the constant reiteration of attack and 
counter-attack, day and night bombardment, and unceasing 
labour, with the dead and wounded passing ever across the fore- 
ground, sometimes in a trickle, sometimes in a flood. In the 
memories of those who took part one day is confused with another, 
and but a few incidents remain clear, incidents often of a purely 
personal significance and of no import to the military historian. 
I have set these down as they come to my memory and in no 
order of time or place. 

I see a sunlit village, with a long street thronged by men of 
many regiments. It was the late afternoon, and the Dorset 
Regiment was on parade. The familiar orders were given, and, 
headed by the drums and fifes, the regiment marched out of the 
village towards the east and swung along the country roads. All 
round were the visible signs of impending battle. The roads 
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were thronged with transport which delayed us. We passed 
through the battery lines of our massed artillery; behind con- 
venient ridges the guns were almost wheel to wheel. The chalk 
pits, so common a feature of these uplands, were crowded with 
picketed horses. Evening came, and the broad fields of Picardy, 
now almost ripe for harvest, were emblazoned by the setting sun 
with an unforgettable splendour. The evening was in harmony 
with the thoughts of many of us, for whom this could not but be 
the last march. Twilight drew on, and when we halted behind a 
rise on the new road from Bouzincourt to Martinsart it was night. 
The trees which marked the summit of the ridge to the east were 
silhouetted against the sky by the light of the flashes from 
many guns and the flickering star-shells which rose high above 
‘No-Man’s Land’ from the uneasy lines. The march of my 
regiment towards a battle which all expected to be the greatest 
in history filled my mind with a certain exultation, dispelling for 
the time any doubt or thought of fear. 

But soon we became immersed in the interminable and vexa- 
tious delays which commonly prevail in times of stress when 
troops and supplies for several miles of trenches have to pass 
over a bridge subject to shell fire, and a causeway across marshes 
fit only for pedestrian and mule traffic and subject to constant 
flooding. When a battle is pending the confusion may be 
serious, as the noise of transport on a still night is audible many 
miles away, and an active enemy will maintain a harassing fire 
on cross-roads, bridges, and other places which are likely to be 
thickly populated. My platoon was the last of the regiment, 
and derived the full benefit of all the blocks in the traffic. Our 
transport, making, as it seemed to me, a din which could not fail 
to be heard by every gunner in the German army, caught us up, 
and I expressed to the transport officer my sincere hope that the 
retribution which the hideous noise made by his wagons richly 
deserved would fall on the real criminals and not on my innocent 
platoon. 

We moved slowly on through a wooded valley, lined on each 
side by little streets of faintly illuminated canvas huts in which a 
pioneer battalion was quartered. The row of dim lights in the 
darkness of the surrounding trees conferred something of beauty 
on the scene, and spoke of that rest and freedom from care which 
we were leaving farther behind us with every stride. We crossed 
the line of the old narrow-gauge railway and came to the barricade 
outside Aveluy. We answered a challenge by a sentry who 
stood on guard in its shadow, then turned to the north and 
passed through ghostly and barren country into the gloom of 
Aveluy Wood. Below and to the east was the main railway line 
from Arras to Paris, which here ran through a cutting: no train 
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had passed this way since 1914, and the lines were overgrown 
with weeds. A bridge led over the cutting to the marshes of the 
Ancre, but the bridge and the narrow approaches to it were 
choked by a jumble of every sort of transport, and so densely 
packed with men that movement in any direction was impossible, 
In the tumult of rumour and recrimination which came from 
the struggling and impenetrable mass one sure fact at length 
emerged. The causeway across the marshes, known as Black- 
horse Bridge, was broken, and the ingoing and outgoing reliefs 
of two divisions, with their transport, were presenting to the 
German artillery and machine-guns the finest of targets if the 
chance glare of a bursting shell should reveal their present 
plight. 

Such reflections offered little comfort as we stood above the 
bridge unable to move forward or backward. A machine-gun 
opened fire on the far side of the marshes. At last there was 
some sign of movement ; an order was passed back that every 
man was to wade the marshes as best he could. In a little while 
I found myself surrounded by men invisible below their waists, 
seeking with indifferent success to keep their feet in the marsh. 
At length after an eventful struggle I reached the far bank, and, 
having made a few remarks on the advantages of entering the 
line in a thoroughly soaked condition, I fell quietly asleep in a 
neighbouring dug-out, to wake some hours later dry and well 
content. 

From Blackhorse Bridge the way to the south lay along the 
bank of the river towards Aveluy. Passing this way I found a 
battery in action in a green meadow leading down to the Ancre. 
I felt a certain envy of the gunners; they looked so clean and 
free from care, and they lived in quarters so much better than 
those of the infantry. Across the river was a small chateau 
reputed to have been a shooting-box in happier days. Shooting 
on the Ancre had of late assumed a different character, and the 
duck enjoyed a happy immunity, broken only by the occasional 
depredations of the more leisured gunners. Crucifix Corner lay 
ahead girdled by tall trees, but I turned aside to enter Authuille 
Wood. Not yet had the gun fire seriously thinned the trees nor 
deprived them of their foliage, and the wood was cool and green, 
in welcome contrast to the sweltering fields and roads, deep in 
chalk dust, which represented the usual scenery of this country- 
side. Cool and green on that day were no doubt also those other 
woods of Mametz, Trénes and Delville, and High Wood, where 
within a month the horror of modern warfare was to reach its 
dreadful climax. The wood of Authuille held its presage of 
things to be, for it was thronged with fatigue parties busily 
engaged on completing bridges, gun positions and ammunition 
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dumps. On the eastern edge I came to our front line. Con- 
cealed emplacements held guns which were destined to fire over 
open sights at Leipzig Redoubt when the time came. For the 
present they were silent. 

I came to a bridge over a defile which our plan of attack 
required us to cross, and examined it with interest. Its span 
was less than ten yards. A few days later the bridge, marked 
with unerring accuracy by the German machine-gunners, was 
heaped with our dead and wounded so as to be almost impass- 
able ; and a platoon forty-eight strong on one side emerged with 
a strength of twelve. But on this summer afternoon I could 
cross it without apprehension, and from a convenient machine- 
gun emplacement could survey the Leipzig Redoubt and the 
long valley up which our advance was planned to sweep. At its 
far end I saw Mouquet Farm, our objective, the roof sparkling in 
the sunlight, to all appearance unfortified and at peace. Not 
for one moment did the thought cross my mind that this wood 
and the open stretch of ‘ No-Man’s Land’ before me would 
be carpeted with our dead and wounded, and the trench line 
less than a quarter of a mile away be the farthest limit of our 
advance. 

My reconnaissance completed, I moved away from the emplace- 
ments and into the wood ; a moment later the rush and roar of 
shells resounded through the trees. The German gunners were 
alert, but the trees gave concealment, and I was able to stroll 
quietly down an old drive and to enjoy the lights and shadows of 
this sunlit wood. 

I crossed again the shell-scarred meadow bordering the Ancre 
and turned aside to the gunners whose lot I had envied as I 
went up the line. I had no occasion to envy it now. The 
gun emplacement was a shambles; the gun would never fire 
again. 

It was the late afternoon. The officers of the regiment were 
assembled in a dug-out looking out over the Ancre at Blackhorse 
Bridge. Plans for the attack were gone over in detail by the 
adjutant ; duties were allotted. Everything was businesslike 
and matter-of-fact. I have known orders for a field day in 
England to be given in a more portentous manner. The proceed- 
ings were marked by no high seriousness, and occasionally 
degenerated into hilarity when a duty of unusual difficulty or 
danger was allotted. This reached its climax when a young 
officer received instructions that his duty was to convey a Banga- 
lore torpedo up to and beyond Mouquet Farm, to place it under 
the wire of the German third line, and, having exploded it, to 
consolidate beyond this somewhat advanced position. Even our 
high hopes on the eve of battle did not enable us to visualise quite 
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so remarkable a feat of arms, and no one was more amused than 
the young officer who had been honoured by this duty. Four 
subalterns were allotted a duty to them more distasteful, to 
remain in regimental reserve. One of them, confused and dis- 
tressed beyond measure by this unexpected blow, raised his 
voice in protest. The adjutant, ignoring a breach of discipline 
caused by such great provocation, hurriedly passed on to the 
next order. The subaltern sat unheeding and inconsolable, with 
bowed head. 

In the best account so far written of the blocking of Zeebrugge 
the author of By Sea and Land describes how he came to take 
part in an engagement described as ‘ something very pink,’ and 
how, as he left the Admiralty and walked round St. James’s 
Park, his heart was in his boots. He then left for Chatham, 
inspected Vindictive, and found in the company assembled there 
‘an atmosphere inimical to anxiety.’ That happy phrase most 
adequately expresses the moral of the Dorset Regiment, and 
indeed of the British Army, in June of 1916; and while it is 
well that we should remember the material horror and carnage 
of the Somme, it is not well that we should forget that many 
men there found their manhood, there first knew the triumph of 
the spirit over fear and fatigue, there enjoyed a comradeship 
which was in itself a sufficient recompense for all things for- 
feited. 

The dug-outs sheltering under the high bank of the Ancre at 
Blackhorse Bridge were the headquarters of the battalion acting 
as brigade reserve in the sector from Thiepval to Authuille Wood, 
I have therefore many memories of days and nights spent under 
this high bank, looking out over the broad marshes of the Ancre 
and the great trees of the wood beyond. Here we constantly 
paraded in preparation for the relief of trenches and for the 
incessant fatigues which, as the day of battle drew nearer, 
became onerous in the extreme. Under the bank the regiment 
paraded on the fateful morning of July 1, when the thunder of 
our barrage was such that orders could not be heard. On that 
occasion the regiment moved to the south to Authuille Wood, 
but generally our route was to the north through the village 
of Authuille and up the communication trenches leading to 
Thiepval. 

I remember many summer evenings when after watching the 
sun set over the marshes, tingeing them with fire and shedding on 
all Nature the gift of rest and peace, I turned to the north up the 
path to Thiepval, where through the night the star-shells rose and 
fell and the sound of gun and rifle fire echoing without end 
through the trees spoke of the unresting vigilance of warring 
men. 
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One night remains vividly in my mind, though it was without 
incident and similar to many others. I was detailed for a 
fatigue, but the shell fire was so heavy that I had some hope that 
it might be cancelled. The arrangements were, however, in 
the hands of a subaltern of the Royal Engineers, who, obedient 
to the traditions of his corps, regarded shell fire as a thing which 
might exist but of which he had no official knowledge. We 
accordingly set out, and as we happened to have only a sergeant 
with us, we neglected the communication trenches and made 
across open ground for a spinney which lay near our destination. 
The moon had risen, and the spinney stood out dark against the 
moonlit sky, with the great mass of Thiepval Wood rising in 
dark and menacing gloom beyond, except when a heavy shell 
bursting on Gordon Castle, in the centre of the wood, conveyed an 
illusion of a wood on fire. The wind had risen, and when for a 
moment the echo of gun fire ceased in the wood the trees moaned 
in the wind as if men were crying out in pain. We picked our 
way through disused trenches and shell holes towards the spinney. 
Near us the great flares rose and fell between the opposing lines. 
The calm radiance of the moon healed the gaping scars of day, 
but threw over all an atmosphere illusive and unreal. Man 
seemed very puny, his life very fugitive. The moon had shed 
its light on these woods «iid fields above the Ancre long before 
man had come into the world. It would do so long after he had 
gone. What cared eternal forces for man, his hopes and his 
fears ? 

We reached the spinney safely, and made our way towards 
the front line. Then, as I had anticipated, we reaped our reward 
for neglecting the beaten path of the communication trench. 
There was a tumult of vivid flashes and explosions. I flung 
myself down. Silence ensued, broken by the voice of the ser- 
geant asking the sapper if he was hurt. Although the shells had 
burst all round us, we had providentially escaped, and we passed 
on to Johnstone’s Post and found our working party. As soon 
as we arrived there was a rushing sound like the sudden uprising 
of a storm, and some light shells passed just over us and exploded 
in a trench beyond. Through the night the shells came at 
frequent intervals, but always just overshot their mark. The 
men worked on unheeding, and at last the order came to return 
home. A little while later I had seen the last of my men dis- 
appear into a cellar in the ruins of Authuille, and thrusting aside 
the blanket which was the door of my dug-out, found my company 
commander still awake, with a tale of heavy shelling throughout 
the night. When morning came we found blissfully reposing 
on the frail roof of the dug-out a heavy shell which had fortu- 
nately proved to be of defective design. 
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~ The near approach of the battle redoubled the calls on the 
infantry for fatigue parties, and in the last days we knew little 
rest. In the line the incessant shell fire and unrelenting vigilance 
deprived us of rest by day or night ; in support we were con- 
stantly called out on working parties. At Blackhorse Bridge we 
paraded at 8 in the morning for day working parties, returning 
in the late afternoon. At 8 in the evening we went out again, 
returning at dawn. Officers and men grew desperately tired, 
and the prospect of attack which could not but terminate in a 
period of rest became more than ever alluring. There were 
times when the constant deprivation of sleep drove men almost 
out of their mind. Their speech became incoherent and their 
movements mechanical. Once after five nights of continuous 
duty, with only a few hours of rest during the day, I found 
myself discussing with a sergeant the arrangements which I 
proposed to make for the execution of my sergeant-major, a 
man for whom I had the highest regard. To keep one’s eyelids 
from descending in such circumstances of fatigue was among the 
most painful of experiences. Fortunately even fatigue knows a 
‘second wind,’ for it was not till four days later that I sank 
happily on to the wire bed of a dug-out and removed my boots 
for the first time in nine days. 

Yet one man found considerable satisfaction in this life. He 
was an officer in a pioneer battalion and by rights should have 
lived in a comfortable encampment in a wood behind the lines. 
He had, however, at one time contrived to secure a dug-out in 
the vicinity of the front line, and some mysterious duties. There 
he remained in a state of great happiness, sending notes, we were 
informed, to his colonel protesting against the suggestion that 
he might be relieved. I visited him one day with my company 
commander, and, knowing him to be a religious man, decided that 
he must be a descendant of. one of those sturdy followers of 
Cromwell, who went to war chanting ‘a holy and a cheerful 
note.’ 

Such was the incomparable tedium and weariness of the 
fatigues that the intermittent fighting came rather as a relief. 
Crawling one morning down the shallowest of trenches I reached 
at last a shell hole in which the night before an advanced post 
had been established. The shell hole was deep and was occupied 
by a lance-corporal and three men. Movement of any sort was 
out of the question ; to reveal that the shell hole was tenanted 
could not but bring destruction on all. A day of complete 
leisure was therefore before them, and rarely have I seen men so 
contented. Before leaving I observed to the lance-corporal in 
an undertone that the position which he held was one of great 
danger, and wholly isolated, to which he replied in the Dorset 
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dialect that he would be all right so long as he did not lose his 
pipe. I crawled away well satisfied to belong to a county whose 
ancient motto is ‘ Who’s Afeard ?’ 

To be confined with another man in a shell hole gives rise to 
many ludicrous happenings; inevitably the conversation turns 
on the chances of ‘a better ’ole.’ I remember another occasion 
at night, when my company commander, Kestell Cornish, and I 
were peacefully occupying a shell hole which had fortunately 
presented itself at the moment when a German machine-gunner 
had got our direct line. The stream of bullets raged without 
ceasing over the shell hole with the sound of whiplashes. Suddenly 
two Highlanders fell on top of us, and proceeded to engage 
each other in a conversation, apparently of a humorcus character, 
but virtually unintelligible. We took advantage of a momentary 
respite to leave the two Highlanders, still amusing each other 
immensely. I observed on occasion that tranquillity made the 
Highlanders dour and morose, while action produced in them an 
invincible gaiety. I remember being driven nearly wild on a 
somewhat hazardous working party in advance of our lines, 
when silence was of vital importance, by the continuous clinking 
of spades and exchanges of pawky humour, which the Highlanders 
appeared to regard as inseparable from the digging of an advanced 
trench under fire. 

There was grim and confused fighting one night before 
Thiepval. The Ulster Division, who were on our left, had 
planned a small operation, preceded by a barrage. A little 
before our barrage was due to commence a whirlwind bombard- 
ment opened on our line, gradually concentrating on the company 
next the Ulstermen. Our trenches and outpost positions were 
levelled. Many of our men were killed and wounded, while 
others were buried in the débris. All four companies were in 
the front line, and the battalion in support was too far away to 
come into action in time. There was some confusion, as is 
inevitable when arrangements for attack have hurriedly to be 
adjusted to defence. An hour after the commencement of the 
barrage the Germans attacked in force. They were driven off 
except at one point where our trenches had ceaséd to exist ; 
here there was hand-to-hand fighting in which the company 
commander and a corporal, though seriously wounded, con- 
trived to take part, supporting each other back to back. 

Meanwhile the barrage was raging on battalion headquarters 
at Johnstone’s Post and the communication trenches, denying 
any chance of effective support. Orderly after orderly was 
sent out, but every man was killed or wounded before he had 
gone a dozen yards. The sergeant-major went out to collect 
what men he could find and entered a dug-out. There were 
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several men apparently sitting round a table. He ordered them 
out. There was no reply. They were all dead, killed by the 
concussion of a heavy shell. 

One element of humour was provided by a German who had 
repented of his martial enthusiasm and used a map, with which he 
had been supplied, to make his way to the headquarters of a 
neighbouring company. The commander of the company was 
surprised, and a little disconcerted, by his arrival; but the 
German set his doubts at rest with a pleasant smile. Then he 
produced from his pockets a handful of buttons, which with 
characteristic thoroughness he had collected from his comrades 
before setting out, and offered them as an expression of his 
goodwill. The company commander reported that he was a 
man of pleasant manners and peaceable disposition. 

My company was not implicated in the hand-to-hand fighting 
with bomb and bayonet, but was brought in from the right in 
relief of the much-attenuated company which had been most 
engaged. The position was one of some anxiety. The trench 
line, and such wire as had once protected it, had been destroyed. 
We were still without supports. And a warning was received 
from headquarters that another attack was imminent. But 
none came. This sector, however, remained most dangerous, 
and the reconstitution of a trench line out of the interlocking 
shell holes was a matter of difficulty owing to the incessant shell 
fire. The German snipers were active, and a progress \round 
our advanced posts became a hazardous proceeding. The 
Germans seemed content to leave much of the line alone, 
while concentrating all available guns and minenwerfer on this 
sector. 

The heavy shells were not so disturbing as the minenwerfer 
bombs. The former came with a rushing sound and at a speed 
which made escape impossible. It was easy to adopt a fatalistic 
attitude in regard to them. The latter could just be discerned 
as they sailed through the sky, a nightmare of black blobs. By 
keeping unceasing vigilance one might avoid them. The temp- 
tation to keep this vigilance was considerable, as they annihilated 
anything within a few yards of their explosion, The strain of 
watching the flight of the bombs, combined with the appalling 
noise which often made speech impossible, and the constant 
deprivation of rest for many days on end, placed a great strain 
on the nerves. In practice the troops became so tired as to be 
indifferent and made little effort to safeguard themselves. The 
casualties were high. Day and night one was deprived of any 
chance of rest, or withdrawn from necessary work, by the cry of 
“ Stretcher-bearer,’ and hurrying down the trench one would 
find a blown-in dug-out with men hastily digging out their 
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comrades, who were usually past any such need. Once a bomb 
landed in the middle of a party of men who were engaged in 
getting their lunch out of a dixie, and even the oldest soldiers 
were on the verge of sickness when their duties compelled them 
to pass that way. 

I left this sector one morning just after the last occurrence 
with orders to conduct some officers of the 25th Division, which 
was in corps reserve, round the line. I was so tired that I 
could hardly stand. I had been on my feet almost continuously 
throughout the preceding forty-eight hours in circumstances of 
considerable strain, and before that I had had several days and 
nights on duty. But the prospect of leaving this particular 
corner had in it elements of attraction. It was a long way to 
Aveluy down the communication trenches and along the Ancre. 
But the day was glorious ; the meadows and woods were beautiful 
in the sunlight ; and the river reminded me of the river which 
passed my home. The garden of the chateau of Aveluy where I 
had to wait for my party was aglow with roses. As I sat there it 
came to my mind that the wheel had come full circle within a 
few hours. What could be more horrible than the blood-soaked 
trench which I had left in the early morning, more beautiful 
than this garden with its background of sunlit woods and 
river ? 

At length the officers arrived in an omnibus. I led them along 
the Ancre, unfolding the local history and gossip, and came to 
the end of the communication trench. There was some discussion 
here, but I fortunately closed it in the nick of time, as the German 
gunners, ever on the alert, opened fire on us with a battery of light 
guns. A little later I saw a minenwerfer bomb coming right at 
us. The officers who came from a part of the line quieter than 
Thiepval were less observant. I shouted ‘Down at once!’ and 
had the pleasure of observing a colonel and three captains carry- 
ing out the order of a second lieutenant with the ‘ instant, implicit 
and unquestioning obedience’ enjoined by the Field Service 
Regulations, and following his excellent example. No one was 
hurt, but there was a distinct disposition afterwards to hurry, a 
disposition which I encouraged, being anxious to get a little rest 
before the night came when no man might sleep. 

Such are a few of my memories of the fighting above the 
Ancre, and already they seem very distant. For many years no 
sound of gun fire has echoed through the trees of Aveluy and 
Thiepval Woods. They echo only to the passing of trains along 
those lines which then were overgrown with weeds. Not yet 
have all traces of war been obliterated ; so heavy was the fighting 
here that the scars will remain to the end of time. For many 
years to come stray travellers will revisit the ground where once 
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they fought and endured, where many of their friends lie for ever. — 
But the time must come when the travellers are seen no more, — 
and only the forest of graves above the Ancre will remain to © 
tell the tale of that island race whose sons once were lords of — 
these woods and fields. 

C. O. G. DoulE. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Sireet, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 








